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THE AMERICAN MANAGEMENT, ASSOCIATION 
is the formal; name of a, unique datpedilive énterprise. Through ita nation- 


wide group of executives in ‘virtually .every field of business activity work 
together to promote the.interest tHey alP hare. . . . better management. 


Better Management 


as. the American Management Association uses the term, includes everything 
that contributes toward the more efficient operation of industry . . . more skilful 
and economical manufacturing; more intelligent and productive selling; better 
and wider knowledge of the principles of organization; sympathetic handling 
of the human factor in business; and more dynamic exercise of executive con- 
trol. The Association does no special pleading and issues no propaganda. 


Organization 


Even the effort for better-managed organization must itself be organized. AMA 
members have organized themselves in six divisions: Office Management, In- 
surance, Personnel, Finance, Marketing and Production. Each is led by an 
executive chosen by his fellow members for his authoritative knowledge and 
successful practice of management principles in that particular field. 


Conferences 


Each division holds at least one annual conference for the free interchange of 
ideas and information on its specific problems and practices. Use of the “case 
method” makes AMA conferences both stimulating and sharply factual. Printed 
conference proceedings go to members of the divisions concerned. 


Information and Research 


A trained research staff at AMA headquarters, and an up-to-date library, put 
the latest, best and most complete information on any management problem 
constantly at AMA members’ command. 


AMA Periodicals 


THE MANAGEMENT REviEw (monthly) gives the busy member a digest of every- 
thing new on management from over 400 publications. It also reviews current 
books. PERSONNEL (quarterly) is the authoritative publication in its field. 
Business CONDITIONS AND Forecasts (monthly) summarizes the best informed 
opinion of the entire business community regarding the current business situa- 
tion and the immediate future. 





Editor — James O. Rice, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York 
Assistant Editor — M. J. Dooner ’ 


PERSONNEL is published quarterly by the American Management Association at 330 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y., at fifty cents per copy or two dollars per year. 
Vol. XV, No. 4, May, 1939. Entered as second-class matter August 8, 1938, at the Post 
Office at New York, N. Y., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 


The object of the publications of the American Management Association is to place 
before the members ideas which it is hoped may prove interesting and informative, but 
the Association does not stand sponsor for views expressed by authors in articles issued 
in or as its publications. 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION 


The significance of the following study lies in its definitive nature and in the orderly 
treatment of the various steps in the job evaluation process. The outline is so clear 
and concise that it will be particularly welcomed by those companies that have not 
initiated a program of this kind. The report is based on a study made by the 
Salary and Wage Committee of the Industrial Relations Association of Philadelphia, 
whose members have dealt intimately with the problems discussed.* 


INTRODUCTION* 


on wages are at the heart of employer-employee relations, a clear 

statement of wage policy is needed to guide day-to-day decisions affect- 
ing the remuneration of individuals and groups. To be permanently satis- 
factory, a wage policy must take into account both personnel and economic 
considerations; the former because the source of labor is human, the latter 
because economic factors tend to set the limits within which the wages 
paid by the individual enterprise must fall. 

Salary and wage administration deals with: 


1. The development of an orderly procedure for the classification 
of existing jobs in order to determine their relative difficulty and their 
importance in the organization. 


2. The determination of equitable rates of pay or ranges in rates 
for the various occupational classes. 


3. The establishment of administrative procedures which: 
a. Make for effective installation. 


b. Provide for the recognition of individual merit within 
classifications. 
c. Provide for periodic comparisons of the company’s rate 
structure with the prevailing rates in the labor market. 
d. Establish controls that will assure the maintenance of the 
rates that have been agreed upon. 
In the subsequent discussion, emphasis will be confined to the following 
aspects of wage administration: 
A. Job Description—A job description is a definition of the duties 
and responsibilities involved in each job, and a statement of such facts as 





*The members of the’Committee that prepared the report were: Chairman, C. C. 
Balderston, and Secretary, T. J. Hess, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of the 
University of Pennsylvania; A. W. Bass, Jr., and S. L. H. Burk, Atlantic Refining Company; 
C. H. Frazier, Jr., and C. G. Simpson, Philadelphia Gas Works Company; W. C. Robinson, 
Dill and Collins, Inc.; W. E. Fisher, University of Pennsylvania; and R. W. Johnson, Leeds 
& Northrup Company. 

+For the meaning of the terms used herein, see glossary at the end of the report. 
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will facilitate the evaluation of the relative difficulty of jobs within a com- 
pany and comparisons with rates paid by other companies for similar 
jobs. ‘The purpose of the job description is to make clear the meaning of 
each payroll title. 

B. Job Appraisal—A job appraisal involves the grouping of jobs in 
a company into grades, according to their relative difficulty and importaice, 
regardless of functional, departmental, or occupational relationships. The 
purpose of job classification is to permit an orderly application of rates of 
pay to the classification scale. 

C. Pricing, or the Construction of Wage Rate Scales—Pricing is the 
establishment of a rate or range of rates for each position or for each grade 
of work. 

D. Administration—The administration is the application of wage 
rate schedules. It has to do with their installation and use in setting the 
wages of individual employees. 


THE JOB DESCRIPTION 


Job descriptions are needed to clarify and circumscribe the meaning 
of each “payroll title,” and to provide a uniform nomenclature. It is of 
paramount importance that the factual information concerning each job 
be written down in clear, concise language, emphasizing significant ele- 
ments. The resulting descriptions are needed primarily for evaluating the 
relative difficulty of each job within the company, and also for securing 
comparable wage data from other companies. It is essential, therefore, 
that the job descriptions be sufficiently complete to show the real distinc- 
tions between jobs. 

In preparing job descriptions, attention should be paid to the follow- 
ing considerations: 

1. At the outset, the job descriptions should be confined to factual 
information that can be definitely established with accuracy and without 
difference of opinion. Each job description should include all facts that 
have a bearing on subsequent evaluation of the job, such as duties in- 
volved, scope of responsibility, working conditions, hazards, type of skill 
required, ‘etc. The addition to these descriptions of the necessary personal 
characteristics for each job should be done as a part of the evaluation pro- 
cedure, so that they may represent the consensus of all concerned. 

2. In preparing a job description, it is important to make full use of 
the knowledge of those who perform the job and those who supervise 
it. On the other hand, it is impractical to ask these individuals to write 
the final descriptions, because descriptions prepared by a number of people 
-tend either to be incomplete or to overstate the responsibility involved. 
Moreover, they will not be prepared in standard form. | 
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The job description blank should consist of three main divisions: 

1. Space for the necessary identification information, such as pay- 
roll title, department, section, title of supervisor, etc. 

2. Space for a full description of duties, which should indicate the 
“how,” “when,” “where,” “what,” and when significant the “why” (i. e., 
the reason for and relation to other operations). This information may 
be presented either in logical order or sequence of operations, or in 
such a way as to give proper emphasis. 

3. Adequate space for entry of standardized and well-defined terms 
that will summarize briefly and concisely the responsibilities, surround- 
ings, hazards, etc., of the work, as well as additional factual data. The 
information should be grouped in such a manner as to facilitate evalua- 
tion by whatever method has been selected, and at the same time should 
afford a record that can be understood by those who will later use the 
form. 

4. The form should also contain space for the addition of personal 
requirements. 


a? 66 


The method used in securing information for preparing the job descrip- 
tions should be adapted to the procedures to which the organization in- 
volved happens to be accustomed. The original contact may well be made 
with supervisors, workers, or others intimately acquainted with the work. 
In any case, it is also necessary to respect the sensibilities of the supervisors 
responsible for the work being described. 

In general, the information may be secured in either of two ways: 

1. The first is for a job analyst or a small staff of analysts to secure 
the information directly, by questioning each worker and his supervisor 
and by observing the work. 

2. The second is.to prepare the job descriptions from information 
secured by means of questionnaires submitted to some qualified person 
or persons in each division or department. In certain cases (such as cleri- 
cal workers), these methods may be combined by using questionnaires 
first, and then direct contact. 

Figures I and II on the following pages are examples of job descriptions 
used in two companies. 

The executives who approve these descriptions should be brought to 
realize that the descriptions will play an important part in the rating of 
the jobs under them. Consequently, they should give their approval only 
after a full and understanding consideration. In cases in which employees’ 
representatives participate in the evaluation procedure, approval of the 
employees’ representatives should also be secured at this time. Such ap- 
proval will eliminate many later disagreements with ratings, and result 

in fewer, shorter conferences on evaluation. 
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Job Specification 


Number 1 Machinist 
Diesel, Gas and Power Division 
Mechanical Department 


Description of Duties 


Under general supervision of machinist foreman, works 
either in group with other machinists or alone, at which time 
supervises one machinist’s helper in work involving either routine 
maintenance and repair, or major overhauling or installation 
of new Diesel or gas engines, gas exhausters, water pumps, steam 
or gas-driven turbines and other auxiliary equipment in power 
house. 


Receives verbal orders from machinist foreman concerning 
assignment of work and any specific instructions or information 
regarding methods to employ and decisions as to extent of re- 
pairs to make. Confers with power house engineer and, together 
with him, inspects equipment,- locates trouble and determines 
what should best be done. Fills out stores requisitions for any 
stores parts needed on job, and gets supervisor’s approval. Sends 
broken parts to machine shop for duplication, or occasionally 
may make sketches of special parts or replacements to be made. 
Performs any machinist work necessary that can be performed 
with hand tools in the field. Dismantles equipment, scrapes in 
bearings, aligns shafts, grinds cylinders, repairs fuel pumps, ad- 
justs ignition and timing of engines, repairs and sets automatic 
stop valves on turbines, etc. On major jobs of overhauling or on 
the installation of new equipment, works with other machinists 
and does any part of the work assigned to him. Re-assembles 
equipment and tests out with engineer, and obtains his approval 
before turning equipment back into operation. 


(Not shown here are the personal qualifications, which this 
company records on the back of the job specification). 




















FIGURE I 
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Job Description 


Department Engineering, Research Occupation Experimental 
Mechanic 
Section Mechanical Class First 


Code No. 1011 
Nature of Work 


Make mechanical models from ideas, sketches, or drawings 
furnished by research or development engineers or designers. 
Perform all machine and bench operations, working to whatever 
accuracy is necessary for the job, which in some cases may be 
+.0005” or better. Suggest actual mechanical structures to per- 
form functions required by apparatus being developed. Assimi- 
late and utilize new developments in shop practice (especially 
applying to new materials). Work on various classes of devices, 
ranging from very small parts as produced on a precision bench 
lathe to heavy work involving large pipe fittings, heavy castings 
and electric furnaces. All work performed with practically no 
supervision. 





General Requirements for Occupation 
Training—Regular apprenticeship or equivalent 
Education—2 to 4 years high school 

Experience—9 years 

Entrance age—Minimum, 27 

Breaking-in time—1 year 


Sex—Male 











FIGURE II 


The questionnaire method, when used alone, is inadequate because 
_| ; employees are inclined to overstate the importance of their jobs, or fail 
to record pertinent data. However, there is an advantage in having selected 
workers fill out the questionnaires, because this procedure (a) insures a 
feeling of participation in the study, (b) gives the analyst useful background 
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information, and (c) yields details which might otherwise be overlooked, 
In any event, whether the interview is used alone or in combination with 
a questionnaire, it is essential that the foremen and other immediate su- 
pervisors be consulted at the outset, so that their knowledge and experi- 
ence will be utilized and their active participation secured. 

The original payroll titles may need to be modified for the sake of clarity, 


although such modification should. not too greatly change the terms which | 


have become traditional in the company’s system of nomenclature. They 
should be such as will facilitate the administration of the salary or wage 
plan by the use of terms which will serve to group various positions in 
occupational families, such as typist and stenographer, etc. In many com- 


panies, it will be advantageous to subdivide these occupational groups into 
‘ 


various Classes or levels, as junior typist and senior typist. Care must be 
exercised, however, to avoid the common error of preparing a small num- 
ber of general occupational descriptions covering all the positions with the 
same payroll title, rather than descriptions for specific jobs. An example 
of the former would be a description of all typists employed in the com- 
pany. An example of the second, the preferable way, would be a descrip- 
tion of a particular typist’s position in the payroll or sales department. 


JOB EVALUATION 





The purpose of job evaluation is to determine the relative importance | 


of the duties and responsibilities of each job or occupation. It serves to 
answer such questions as to which are more difficult than others, how much 
more difficult they are, and what differences in skill, responsibilities, etc., 
are required by them. Although such factors as skill and responsibility 
are hard to measure with precision, and the answers to these questions 
must represent judgment, this phase of the evaluation cannot be avoided 
and must be pursued in as systematic a manner as possible. 

The procedures that are employed for job evaluation are ranking, 
rating, or a combination of both. In using these methods, the opinion 


may be sought of one or more staff members who have the responsibility | 


for making the job classification (or evaluation) , or a group of individuals 
(operating executives, skilled workers, etc.) who know the operations in- 
timately and are of a temperament to judge them impartially. It should 
again be emphasized that the appraisal has to do with the work itself and 
not with the individual who happens to be performing it at the moment. 


RANKING 


Ranking takes many forms, but each compares jobs according to the 
contribution that they permit incumbents to make to the business. Ranking 
may be done by comparing jobs with each other without detailed examina- 
tion of the component factors in each job, or the jobs may be ranked with 
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respect to each of certain selected characteristics of the job, such as learn- 
ing time, etc. The first method may be called the “blanket” or “over-all” 
ranking; the latter, ranking in terms of each selected characteristic of the 
job. 

Under both methods, the ranking may be done either by appraising 
all jobs irrespective of department, or by ranking jobs in the various 


' units that are considered readily susceptible of comparison. The latter 


involves ranking every job in a given unit of the organization according 
to the judgment of some individual or group. If the department units 
of a given company were subdivided, in descending order, into department, 
division, and section, the ranking procedures would start in the sections. 
The resulting rankings of jobs are then checked with the head of that unit. 
All jobs in a division are then inter-ranked, and the results approved by 
the division head. After ranking has been completed for the entire com- 
pany, arbitrary grade lines are drawn to classify all jobs into grades to 
simplify the pricing procedure and the administration of the plan. Final 
grading and interdepartmental classifications may be submitted to depart- 
ment heads for criticism and approval before rates of pay are applied to 
the several grades. A variation of the ranking method just described may 
be called the “predetermined grade” method, under which grades of skill 
and responsibility are set up deductively prior to any ranking. After job 
descriptions have been completed, each job is classified into one of these 
predetermined grades. 

Among the advantages of ranking are simplicity of application and 
acceptability on the part of line executives. It may also be looked upon 
as a useful method for checking the results obtained by other methods. 
One of its chief disadvantages is the fact that the method leaves no record 
of the facts supporting the analysis involved in placing each job. Further- 
more, although it may place jobs in proper order within a given depart- 
ment, it fails to measure accurately the amount of difference between jobs. 


RATING 


Rating ordinarily makes use of some kind of “yardstick,” and its re- 
sults are expressed in definite units of measurement. In determining the 
type of scale to use, it is important that it be designed to fit the needs of 
the company in question and, if possible, be sufficiently universal in nature 
that it can be applied to all the factory work, or to all clerical jobs, or 
both, of the company. The factors used, such as precision, etc., should 
relate to the work itself, and not to the employees who do it. However, 
it is often necessary to use factors like minimum education required, mini- 
mum previous experience needed, and learning time on the job. Despite 
the fact that the latter are human attributes, they serve to measure the 
difficulty of the work done. Labor market factors, such as scarcity of quali- 
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fied applicants and existing rates of pay, should be omitted from the evalua- 
tion processes, but should be considered in the pricing procedure. The 
yardstick should be inclusive enough to yield a comprehensive appraisal 
of the work, but should strive to use only those factors that can be clearly 
defined. 

The preparation of the yardstick to rate jobs may be approached in 
any one of three ways. The first uses a job-to-job comparison. It assumes 
that the rates of certain key jobs that are common to the firms and the labor 
market outside are in satisfactory alignment at the outset. A rating scale 
is devised which, when applied to these key jobs, will yield ratings of rela- 
tive difficulty that bear the same relationship to each other as do the exist- 
ing wage rates of these same jobs, The highest and the lowest degrees 
of each factor are expressed in terms of actual jobs. Such a sheet may then 
be applied to all other jobs to bring them into alignment with those upon 
which it was originally based. Where this method is used, it is desirable 
that the initial assumptions as to alignment be validated by later compari- 
son with the ratings of all jobs. This job-to-job comparison is illustrated 
by Figure III. 

The second method is similar to the first in that it uses job-to-job 
comparison, but it ignores existing rates of pay and develops the point 
rating scale on a purely abstract basis. Although it also uses specific jobs 
to indicate the highest and the lowest requirements of each factor as well 
as gradations between, it differs in the method of selecting point values 
for the maximum and the minimum requirements of each factor. In this 
second method, point values are selected arbitrarily according to the judg- 
ment of those responsible for the study. 

The third method, like the second, ignores existing rates of pay and 
also involves an arbitrary selection of factors. But unlike the second 
method, the gradations are expressed in phrases or points instead of jobs. 
These phrases and/or their corresponding point values are selected accord- 
ing to the judgment of those in charge of the appraisal. The factors that 
are to be used are so chosen as to bring out significant differences in skill 
and difficulty among the jobs to be appraised. However, not all the fac- 
tors that would reflect difficulty and responsibility can be employed in the 
rating sheet or scale. If the latter is to be made use of by a considerable 
group of raters, it is essential that each factor and its gradations be clearly 
understandable. In short, the factors used must have gradations that can 
be so clearly expressed that all who see the rating scale will interpret them 
in the same manner. Figure IV represents an example of a rating sheet 
developed in this manner. 

Rating sheets that contain qualitative terms, such as “good,” “fair,” 
and “poor,” introduce obvious errors, because such words will be inter- 
preted differently by different raters. If the sheet is to be applied by a 
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small group of staff analysts only, the factors may be more inclusive and 
less objective than those incorporated in Figure IV. 

Whichever of these three methods of developing a rating scale is used, 
the development of such a scale requires three steps, The first step has 
to do with the selection of factors, such as “working conditions,” “past 
experience,” and “minimum learning time.” ‘The factors should include 


| in toto all the significant elements that make one job more or less impor- 


tant than others. 

The second step has to do with the degrees decided upon for each 
factor. In solving this problem, either of two methods may be adopted: 

1. Seek degrees that may be expressed objectively. For example, 
in the case of the factor, previous experience required, the degrees 
might be: six months, one year, two years, three years, four years, etc., 
while in the case of another factor, contact with people, the degrees 
might be: “none, within same section,” “within same division,” “with 
customer,’ etc. 

2. Use existing jobs to represent degrees of each factor (see Ver- 
satility factor on Figure IV). 

The first method thus uses factor-degree definitions; the second sub- 
stitutes jobs for degree definitions. 

The third step has to do with the weighting of the factors selected. 
They may be weighted to give the more important factors several times the 
weight of the others. For example, “education required,” “previous experi- 
ence necessary,” and “minimum learning time” might be weighted by mul- 
tiplying their point values by selected weights that are higher than those 
assigned to factors of lesser importance, such as “confidential nature of 
material.” Or, they may be left unweighted, which has the effect of 
assigning uniform weights to all. 

Regardless of how the rating scale is developed and applied, the re- 
sults of the ratings should be submitted for review and appraisal to as 
many qualified persons as is practical. 


CONSTRUCTION OF WAGE RATE SCALE 


In order to assign prices to the various job gradings or ratings estab- 
lished by any of the methods described ‘in the preceding section, it is neces- 
sary for the individual company to determine what rates are paid for simi- 
lar positions in the same labor market and what the policy of the company 
will be as to paying above, at, or below the market average. The company 
must also keep its market data up-to-date. 

Market rates for any occupation or group of occupations represent the 
balancing of a number of considerations, such as supply and demand, profit- 
ability of the enterprise concerned, productivity of the labor employed, cost 
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of living, etc. It should be borne in mind that the market rate is a band 
or range of rates, and not a number of single points along a line. The 
rate quotations secured may be indicative of the rates paid in the geographic 
area in which the enterprise is located, or rates paid in the industry, or both. 


LIMITATIONS 


Labor market data are subject to certain limitations, some of the more 
important of which are as follows: Comparable rates exist only for com- 
parable occupations; job titles do not accurately reflect job content; organi- 
zation of work to be done, working methods, tools and machines employed 
vary among different companies for the same occupations; hours of work 
per week and number of available hours per year vary among industries 
and companies; wide deviations in rates paid for similar work reflect both 
differences in ability and willingness to pay, as well as the wage policies 
of the companies covered by the market survey; market rate variations do 
not reflect variations in the efficiency of workers, or privileges and benefits 
granted to workers by different managements. 


For practical purposes the market levels may be determined by securing 
rates of other companies for a number of jobs that are common to the 
company conducting the survey and to the other companies. Other jobs 
peculiar to the company may then be interpolated in accordance with their 
relative importance. Another method is to secure rates for a number of 
different jobs in outside organizations and then evaluate such jobs by the 
ranking or rating method used by the company making the survey. 

The information may be obtained either by questionnaire or personal 
interview. For dependable results, it is necessary with either method to 
have written descriptions for each job surveyed. When the personal in- 
terview is used (this may be preceded by a questionnaire, if desirable) , 
the interviewer should have sufficient knowledge of the positions in his 
own company to enable him to make accurate comparisons. He should 
also have sufficient analytical ability to discover differences in job content 
from the person being interviewed or from a study of the job itself. Addi- 
tional facts concerning the number of hours worked, continuity of em- 
ployment privileges and benefits granted, etc., should be secured. Data 
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concerning day rates and incentive earnings should be obtained and re- | 


corded separately. 


When the labor market data have been obtained, it is useful to draw 
the “line of best fit”* through points representing rate quotations and dif- 
ficulty ratings. Such a line will be indicative of the average market rate. 
A study of any data secured by market survey will bear out the necessity 





—" “line of best fit’? will be the line that most clearly represents the data collected for the 
market, 


2 
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| for this computation, as wide variations are usually paid for jobs of the 
same content. Furthermore, it is frequently found that the average rate 
paid to any one job or group of jobs of the same importance is out of 
proportion to the corresponding averages of jobs above or below it in the 
difficulty scale, 


| COMPANY’S POLICY 


The matter of determining the company’s relation to the market rates 
is largely a matter of policy and ability. Some companies are in a position 
which, in their opinion, enables them to disregard market rates entirely, 
but such companies are relatively few in number. Many companies attempt 
to pay rates that are in conformity with the average of the market. Other 
companies assume that paying rates substantially above the average enables 
them to secure the best available labor, and thereby reduce labor cost, al- 
though it is not always possible to validate this assumption. 

In addition to the determination of the desired general relationship to 
market rates, it is also necessary to decide on the degree to which these 
rates shall be followed. It is possible, for instance, to make the company’s 


) classification follow exactly the “line of best fit.” On the other hand, cer- 


tain points on the line may be selected, particularly those for which jobs 
within the company are well represented in the market, and the company’s 
line may be “anchored” to the market line at these points, leaving the 
balance of the classification scale to be determined by relationships within 
the company. This latter is usually the more practicable procedure. 
Other companies may be unable to pay average rates and continue 


) in business, or may be unwilling to pay average rates when employees 


may be secured at lower rates. Experience indicates, however, that com- 
panies that are willing and able to pay rates at or above the market find 
themselves in a better position when dealing collectively with employees 
in the matter of wage scales. It is also possible to raise and lower wage 
relationships to the market in accordance with company profits, as one 
form of profit sharing. Provision for periodic review of market relation- 
ships should be made. 


RANGES 





In pricing the wage scale for salaried positions, most employers find 
that a range of rates for each grade of work performed is effective in compen- 


» sating. employees for differences in individual performance within the 


grades. Some companies employing hourly-rated workers also use ranges 
for the same reason. In such cases, it then becomes necessary to set mini- 
mum and maximum salaries or wages for each grade of work. If, for ex- 
ample, the company chooses the “line of best fit” from which to fix the 
mid-points of the grades, the assignment of minimum and maximum 
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salaries for each grade becomes a matter of setting rates below and above 
this line. The percentage difference between the minimum and the maxi- 
mum of each grade may be the same for all grades, although the actual 
amounts of the difference increase as the difficulty and importance of the 
jobs increase. It is usually found that an arrangement which calls for an 
overlapping of the salary ranges in successive ranges is advantageous, so 
that the salary paid as a maximum for any one grade is equal to the mid- 
point of the first grade above it and the minimum of the second above it. 
The width of the ranges may be varied to suit the requirements of the in- 
dividual company. Most companies employ ranges varying between 20 
per cent and 30 per cent, although some companies have ranges between 
minimum and maximum as low as nine per cent, and others have ranges 
as high as 50 per cent. 

When the choice of the policies outlined above has been made, the 
new wage scale is ready for installation, and further activities become mat- 
ters of administration. 


ADMINISTRATION OR APPLICATION OF WAGE RATE SCALES 


There are several methods of organizing for the collection of data, 
writing the job specifications, grading the jobs, and getting them approved. 





One method is to have a special staff man or department define the jobs, | 


decide upon their relative difficulty and responsibility, and then check 
the results with supervisors and executives who are responsible for or 
familiar with the work. A second method is to assign a staff man or de- 
partment to direct the analysis, but to make use of as many employees, 
supervisors, and executives as possible, both in securing the original in- 


formation for the definitions and in the subsequent appraisal of the jobs. | 
A third method is to assign the task of job analysis, appraisal and pricing | 


to a joint committee composed of employee and management representa- 
tives. A fourth method is to employ an outside consultant. 


No matter which of these procedures is followed, if the job analysis 


crosses organizational lines, it is highly desirable to appoint a review com: | 


mittee, on which management is represented by top-ranking executives, 
to audit the results. Its function is twofold: first, to approve all new and 
changed job specifications from the standpoint of grade and rate assigned, 


and to settle any differences between those responsible for the study and | 
the department head involved; second, to assume the responsibility for | 


passing on all increases or decreases in individual salaries within the 


established classification. However, such basic problems as general in- | 


creases or reductions, extra compensation for overtime, etc., are matters 
to be decided by management, and should be decided by it rather than 
by the committee. 
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After the original work of installing the job analysis has been com- 
pleted, there still remains the necessity for the maintenance of the estab- 
lished job specifications and a periodic preparation of new specifications 
as new jobs are created. This can be handled by the same group that 
did the original work and should be audited by the review committee. 
Theoretically, it is possible to set up such controls that new or changed 
jobs are immediately called to the attention of the group responsible for 
the job analysis. Actually, no matter what controls are installed, jobs 
are frequently modified and new jobs created without notification being 
given the proper authority. It has been found desirable, therefore, in many 
companies to recheck the content of all jobs periodically. 


GLOSSARY 
Analysis 
The getting of the facts. 
Assignment 
A particular task or chore given to one or more employees. 
Basic compensation 
Compensation that is not directly contingent on performance. 
Class 
A subdivision of a given occupation, such as Toolmaker, first class. 
Differentials 
The differences between two occupations or jobs expressed in money, points, or grades. 
Employee rating 
The rating of the man in his job, not the job. 
Financial incentive 
Pay that is directly contingent upon the quantity or quality of the work done. 
Going rate 
The prevailing rate. 
Grade 
A group of different jobs of similar difficulty. 
Job description or definition 
— the work content of the job, and makes clear the meaning of a given payroll 
title. 
Labor market 
The area from which employees are drawn. 
Occupation 
Work in which there are a number of positions of similar character, such as stenog- 
raphy, filing, drafting, and inspecting. 
Personal qualifications 
Indicate the personal characteristics, training, and experience necessary for successful 
performance in a given job or occupation. 
Position and job 
Synonymous. Represent a group of duties or responsibilities that have been assigned 
or are assignable to a single individual, such as the position of Office Manager. 
Position (i.e. job) grading 
The appraisal or evaluation of the skill required by a given job (or occupation), and 
of the difficulty and responsibility inherent in it. The term applies only to the evalua- 
tion of work, not to people. 
Promotion and demotion 
ss Apply to change in grade of work. 
ary 
Compensation on a weekly, monthly, or annual basis, so that earnings bear no direct 
relationship to the time worked. 
Starting rates 
The rates necessary to secure employees at the moment. 
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Wage or salary increase or decrease 
A change in rate, whether within a rate range or not. 

Wage rates 
In the case of employees paid on an incentive basis, this term is used to represent the 
hourly employee earnings (or “take-home”). In the case of day-work employees, it 
means compensation on an hourly or daily basis. 
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A SCIENTIFIC PROCEDURE FOR THE 
SELECTION OF SALESMEN 


By ROBERT N. McMURRY 
The Psychological Corporation 


In the past few years, sales managers and personnel directors have placed in- 
creasing emphasis on the careful selection of sales workers, and in the future 
even greater study and wider application of selection principles may be ex- 
pected in this field. Under today’s competitive conditions, a company cannot afford 
to have a high turnover in sales personnel, or a large number of salesmen who 
drift with the tide and maintain an indifferent level of production. The following 
article by Mr. McMurry tells how in one company in the medium-priced consumers 
goods field four selective instruments were developed, which it is estimated will 
reduce turnover a minimum of 23 per cent and increase the average level of 
production by 6.5 per cent per man. 


PART I 


Or of the major responsibilities which face the sales manager is that 
of hiring qualified salesmen. At the same time it is one of his most 
dificult assignments. Nevertheless, in spite of the complexity of the prob- 
lem, research in the field has produced some strikingly successful instru- 
ments and procedures for the determination of the qualifications of 
salesmen at the time of hiring. Several of the leading companies in the 
insurance, merchandising, and specialty selling fields have obtained excel- 
lent results with the techniques for salesmen selection which have been 
developed for them. The results of some of the principal ones are as 
follows: 

In a study conducted by Dr. M. W. Richardson of the University of 
Chicago for a national sales organization, tests were developed for use 
in selecting salesmen and also sales managers. These tests were developed 
by research methods in which exhaustive checks were made of every 
element of the test against carefully worked out measures of success on the 
job. The test for selling success gave results as follows: 

Percentage of Above- 


Test Score Average Men Selected 
125 and above 75 
101 to 124 62 
75 to 100 39 
Below 75 16 


Thus, as may be seen from the table above, the applicants for sales jobs 
who received a rating of 101 or more on the test were twice as likely to 
have a high order of success as were those with lower test ratings. In the 
case of the test for sales managers, the following results were obtained: 
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Test Score Percentage of Promotions 
101 and Above 51 
100 or Less 11 


-The tests for managerial ability are quite different from the tests for 
salesmen, and it may be seen that they distinguish significantly between 
those who received promotions and those who did not. Those applicants 
who score 101 or above on the test have approximately five times as many 
chances of being promoted as do those who scored 100 or less. 

In the case of another research assignment conducted by the staff of 
the Chicago office of the Psychological Corporation* for a national sales 
organization, three types of selection instruments were developed. These 
included personal history specifications (standards for age, previous ex- 
perience, marital status, etc.); tests of personality; and a standardized analyt- 
ical interview. Analysis of the results of the use of these procedures over 
a two-year period with over 1600 men in seven cities indicates that, using 
the minimum standards established for check-up purposes, the applicant 
accepted has six and one-half chances out of ten of becoming an excellent 
or good salesman, 


TURNOVER REDUCED, PRODUCTION INCREASED 


More specifically, the first two instruments used alone will eliminate 
22.4 per cent of the mediocre men and 31.8 per cent of the outright failures, 
with the loss of only 6.7 per cent of the excellent or good men. The third 
instrument will eliminate approximately two and one-half mediocre or 
failing men for every one excellent or good man rejected. On the basis of 
the findings of this check-up study, it is estimated that the use of these pro- 
cedures should reduce turnover a minimum of 23 per cent and increase 
the average level of production by 6.5 per cent per man. 

In a six-year study of salesmen selection by Dr. Kornhauser of the 
University of Chicago, using methods similar to those described above, but 
applied in an entirely different field of selling, equally valuable results 
have been demonstrated. Tests of personality qualities proved especially 
useful in detecting potential failures among the young men hired. Of the 
new employees in the low-score group on the test, only one in every six 
turned out to be a good producer; among all the other men hired every 
second one proved successful. If all the candidates with poor scores had 
been rejected, only 9 per cent of the good producers would have been lost 
while eliminating 32 per cent of the unsatisfactory salesmen. In another 
check-up, only one man of 19 with low test scores became a successful sales- 
man, while again one-half of all those with higher test scores were success- 





*This research was conducted jointly by Drs. A. W. Kornhauser and M. W. Richardson of the 
University of Chicago, Dr. S. N. Stevens of Northwestern University, and Dr. R. N. McMurry of 
Central Y.M.C.A. College. 
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ful. Subsequent studies with new groups yielded similar confirmatory 
findings. 

When personal history ratings are combined with the test scores, pre- 
dictions considerably superior to those cited were obtained. Stated in 
terms of actual volume of sales, the average production of men with high 
rating in personal history and test combined was two to three times as 
great as that of the men with the lowest ratings. Likewise twice as many 
of them remained on the job for six months or more. On the basis of the 
findings, the methods are now being used by a number of companies which 
cooperated in their development. 


When account is taken of the manifold factors which influence a sales- 
man’s success or failure, it is remarkable that any predictions at all can be 
made. Differences in training, supervision, and opportunity too often spell 
the difference between success aud failure, independent of the man’s own 
qualifications. For this reason no selection program can hope to make 
perfect predictions. Nevertheless, these instruments do offer real promise 
of being of help in one of the sales manager’s most vexing and peren- 
nial problems: how to obtain competent men. 


UNQUALIFIED SALESMAN A LIABILITY 


No matter how good the product or how effective the advertising 
and sales promotion, if the men in the field lack the proper qualification, 
sales quotas will not be met. And, in most cases, the unqualified man will 
be a liability in more respects than in a simple inability to bring in orders. 
Because he cannot sell, his morale is apt to be poor. Poor morale being 
infectious, he may have an adverse effect upon his associates as well. In 
the field, his poor sales presentation may impress his prospects so unfavor- 
ably that he not only does not sell, but “burns up” his territory for other 
men from his company. 

Sooner or iater such a man’s incapacity for sales work becomes so 
evident that he is either voluntarily or involuntarily separated from his 
job. When this occurs, the employer’s investment in his training, knowl- 
edge of the product, and sales experience is lost. In addition, the man 
becomes a potential claimant for unemployment benefits, an element whose 
full import many employers will not discover until 1942. Last, but not 
least, if his parting has not been a happy one, the company may find that 
when it lost him as an employee, it gained him as an ambassador of ill-will. 

Unfortunately, of all employee groups, salesmen are the most difficult 
to select. There are several reasons for this. First, and most important, 
is the fact that a salesman’s success is determined largely by his personality 
make-up and his motivation (his will to work and his industry), two very 
difficult matters for anyone to evaluate without special aid. The appli- 
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cant’s intelligence, his education, and his technical knowledge (which can 
be measured by tests) are of secondary importance. And further to com- 
plicate matters, certain of the characteristics, e.g., appearance and manner, 
which are most commonly used as a basis for judgments of sales ability, 
may be extremely misleading. 

Sales managers have long understood the importance of personality in 
selling. It is for this reason that they have been led to seek methods for 
its evaluation. Nor has there been any dearth of systems which purport to 
diagnose personality. They range from astrology and phrenology to physi- 
ognomy (Katherine H. M. Blackford’s method). Likewise, well-meaning 
but misguided attempts have been made to make use of psychological 
tests. Nearly all of these procedures have been disappointments. Astrol- 
ogy, phrenology, and physiognomy were unsuccessful because they are 
scientifically unsound, and the psychological technique often failed be- 
cause the application was superficial and haphazard. 

Because of this difficulty in judging the selling ability of candidates 
for the work, it has become traditional for companies handling certain 
types of products to have a high rate of turnover in their sales organiza- 
tion. This is especially true where creative selling is necessary. Since this 
type of selling is the most difficult, the men without the minimum qualifi- 
cations are quickly recognized. As they tend to drop out more or less 
promptly, the result is a high turnover. An organization of this character 
is best described in the words of the sales manager who asked for a raise 
on the ground that he was in charge of not one but three units: one 
coming; one here; and one going. Frequently, each such sales group is 
composed of a nucleus of from 15 to 20 per cent of men with long service 
and experience who make as high as 70 per cent of the closes, The re- 
mainder of the unit is composed of “marginal men” who come and go, 
often with bewildering rapidity and with little or no return to their 
employers. 


PART II 


The development of a successful series of salesman selection pro- 
cedures is far from a simple matter. If they are to be at all effective, they 
must be standardized on actual employees now on the job. Furthermore, 
even after the instruments have been standardized, it is necessary to valid- 
ate them through using them with actual applicants to determine their 
true value in distinguishing between potentially satisfactory and potentially 
unsatisfactory employees. In order to illustrate the necessary steps, a de- 
scription of the actual development of a selection program of this charac- 
ter follows.* 





*This research was conducted by Drs. A. W. Kornhauser, M. W. Richardson, S. N. Stevens, and 
R. N. McMurry of the Chicago office of the Psychological Corporation. They also participated in 
the preparation of this report of the work. 
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In designing these particular selection procedures, the main objective 
was to eliminate as large a proportion of the marginal men as possible. 
However, it was also necessary to consider several practical operating fac- 
tors. To begin with, the company for whom the measures were devel- 
oped operates on a national scale with offices in all the principal cities and 
towns. In consequence, hiring is completely decentralized. Likewise, it is 
not practical to have highly trained specialists in selection in many of these 
centers. The choice of the new men has to be one of the many responsi- 
bilities of the local manager. As a result, it was necessary to design instru- 
ments which were as simple in their operation as possible; which would 
require no technical (psychological) training; and which would be suit- 
able for use in evaluating the qualifications of sizable groups of men in 
comparatively short periods of time. 


APPLICATION FORM 


To meet these requirements, four distinct types of instrument were 
developed. The first of these is a special application form. It contains all 
of the information which the company needs for its records, but makes 
provision, in addition, for the weighting of ten major items of the appli- 
cant’s personal history which have been found predictive for subsequent 
success with this company. These items include age, length of time at last 
address, make and age of car owned, type and length of previous sales and 
management experience, marital status, whether or not previously in busi- 
ness, number of dependents, discharge record, earnings expected, and 
ownership of furniture. Nothing appears on the form to indicate to the 
applicant that this is a test, so he has no reason to attempt to falsify 
his statements. Even if he were so minded, he has no means of knowing 
the correct responses. 

After the applicant has filled out the form, it is given to a clerk who 
inserts the weights called for by each response and totals them. If their 
sum amounts to a certain minimum, the applicant is considered worthy of 
further consideration. If it does not, the statistical odds against his success 
on this job are so great that it is not economical to give him further con- 
sideration. The application of the weights and the scoring of the form 
require approximately one minute and can be handled by anyone without 
special training. 


SALES PERSONALITY TEST 


The second instrument is a test of sales personality. It consists of a 
list of 68 questions and some 18 self-ratings. Each of the questions is to 
be answered by circling “Yes,” “No,” or “Doubtful.” On the self-ratings 
the applicant ranks himself from one to six with respect to each quality. 
The questions attempt to get at the applicant’s personality make-up by 
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noting the responses he says he makes to a variety of life situations, e.g., 
“Do you take the lead in the social activities of your group?” The self- 
ratings cover such traits as ability to express oneself better in writing than 
in talking or to make decisions quickly. Since there is no time limit on 
this test and there are no right or wrong answers, the applicant is allowed 
to make his responses without supervision, although the form must be 
filled out in the company offices, not at home. When he has completed 
the test, he returns it to the clerk who has given it to him. Scoring is 
very simple. A stencil is fitted over each page of the form with holes cut 
through above the responses to be given credit. Scoring is accomplished 
by simply noting the number of holes through which marked responses 
appear. With the self-ratings, the correct responses are printed on the 
templet adjacent to the holes. The entire test can be scored in approxi- 
mately one and one-half minutes and requires no special instruction or 
skill. 

By means of the first and second instruments, it is possible to reject 
from 20 to 40 per cent of the least qualified among the applicants almost 
automatically and with the minimum loss of time on the part of the hiring 
personnel. This leaves them free to devote proportionately more time to a 
careful study of the personality qualifications of those men who are ac- 
cepted by the first two instruments. This is done by means of interview 
procedures. An analytical interview has been developed for the purpose 
of ascertaining those personality traits which cannot be dealt with by tests. 
It is designed to obtain a picture of the applicant’s personality by letting 
him tell about his work, his social and domestic life, and his ambitions 
and his aims in life. By providing a specific list of topics to be discussed 
and a place for recording judgment on each of these, a comprehensive and 
permanent record can be made of each interview. This, in turn, greatly 
facilitates judging the applicants’. personality qualifications. 

The fourth instrument is a second standardized interview. It has 
been prepared for use in the home to obtain information concerning the 
character of the applicant’s domestic relationships. Since opportunity was 
not provided to test this instrument thoroughly in the field, no report can 
be made of its effectiveness. For this reason, a more detailed description 
of it has been omitted from this account of the selection procedures. 


PART III 


These instruments were not worked up by a group of technicians 
seated about a table, but represent the result of nearly a year’s research in 
the field. The first step in this developmental program consisted of a 
careful job analysis, Research men were sent into the field, given the 
regular salesman’s training, and spent several weeks as actual salesmen. 
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The purpose of this initial study was twofold: to acquire a preliminary 
understanding of the nature of the work, and to make some introductory 
judgments concerning the characteristics of representative successful and 
unsuccessful men. 


VALIDATING THE INSTRUMENTS 


The next step in the research program consisted in the organization 
of a control group of typical salesmen for use in standardizing and valid- 
ating the instruments which it was proposed to prepare. For this purpose, 
900 men in the organization sponsoring the study were chosen at random 
in eight cities, scattered through the east and middle west. In terms of a 
weighted composite of each man’s length of service, his sales record, and 
his attitude toward his work as determined by ratings from his superiors, 
he was placed in one of three categories: good, average, or poor. In this 
manner a sample of valuable, average, and unsatisfactory men was ob- 
tained to serve as a first group on which to develop the measures and to 
try out their predictive merits. 

The first instrument developed was the application blank with its 
weighted personal history specifications. As the first step in this work, a 
list of 60 items was prepared for analysis. This list included all of the 
questions commonly found on an application blank, such as age, marital 
status, previous types of employment, etc., plus every factor which either 
the company or the research staff thought might be of significance. Thus, 
for example, certain of the company officials believed from their experience 
that country boys were more successful in selling their product than were 
city boys, so this item was included. 

When the list of personal history items had been completed, the 
material was put in the form of questions and submitted to each of the 
900 men for answering—as of the time they were hired. The responses of 
the men in the three classifications were then compared, item by item, to 
determine whether or not there were significant and consistent differences 
in the answers given by those in the three groups. Age, for example, was 
found to be significant. The men in the top or desirable group were 
found to have been consistently older on the average at the time of hiring 
than were the men in the middle or poor groups. Practically none of the 
best men were under 25 when they joined the company, while a sizable 
proportion of those in the less desirable groups was found to have been 
25 or younger at the time of employment. 

In the same manner, each of the ten items finally used was found to 
be significant. These characteristics distinguished the successful from the 
unsuccessful men among the 900 used for standardization purposes. On 
the other hand, many items, among them that pertaining to city versus 
country boys, were found to be distributed with approximately equal fre- 
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quency among the three criterion groups. In other words, since the valu- 
able men had these characteristics to no greater or less degree than did 
the mediocre men, these items were found to be practically of no worth in 
distinguishing potentially good from potentially poor men. 

This empirical method of choosing the items has two major benefits: 
It guarantees trustworthiness of the findings, and it insures the inclusion 
of significant material that might not have been taken on the basis of pure 
logic alone. For example, it was found in this analysis that men who 
admitted that they had been discharged from some earlier position tended 
to be in the unsuccessful groups. It might be argued in this connection 
that men would be motivated to lie in answering a question of this sort. 
With a research program of this nature, the fact that a large number of the 
men among the 900 studied answered in this manner, and that the major- 
ity of these subsequently failed, is adequate proof that many would re- 
spond in this way, and that this item has predictive value. This offers 
practical justification for its use for selection purposes. 


WEIGHTING THE ITEMS 


After the items which showed the maximum predictive value had been 
separated from those which did not, the next step was to calculate weights 
for them. This was done statistically by determining the degree to which 
each item correlated with success. The amount of this correlation was 
taken roughly as its weight. Thus, in the case of age, 25 years or younger, 
being disadvantageous, is given a weight of zero. Ages from 25 to 35 
years, being correlated positively, although slightly, with success, are given 
a weight of three. The age range from 35 to 45, the optimum period, since 
it is most highly correlated with success, is given a weight of five. Ages 
above 45, which are somewhat less correlated with success, have a weight 
of three. 

Similarly, weights were calculated for all the possible answers to each 
of the ten items found significant. At the same time, a minimum for the 
sum of the weights for the individual items was established. This was done 
by computing the total personal history weights for each of the 900 men 
used for standardization purposes. Distributions were made of the total 
weights of the men in each of the three criterion groups (the valuable, the 
average, and the unsatisfactory) and plotted graphically. Since the indiv- 
idual weights were computed in such a manner as to maximize the differ- 
ences among the groups, the average weights for the three groups differed 
markedly. The same was true of the ranges of individual weights. 

The best men tended to have appreciably higher total personal history 
weights than did the average men, and they, in turn, had higher per- 
sonal history scores than did the poor men. By plotting the graphs of 
the three distributions together, it was possible to determine the total 
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personal history weight which would exclude the minimum number of 
men in the top group and the maximum number in the bottom or poor 
group. This score or weight was nine. 

By making the decision concerning the applicant’s acceptability de- 
pendent upon the total weights of a number of individual item scores, 
a much greater degree of flexibility is obtained than would be the case 
were the decision to be based on only one or two items. Where a number 
of items are used, a man may be weak in some particular characteristic 
(age under 25) but have several compensating qualifications (valuable 
previous experience, dependents, long residence at one address). ‘The zero 
which he gets on age is offset by the high weights given him on these other 
characteristics. These latter more desirable traits presumably more than 
compensate for any disadvantages which accrue from the fact that he is 
under 25 years of age. Thus, a selection procedure of this type salvages 
those applicants whose personal history qualifications may be low in one 
or more respects but who have compensating desirable qualities. No ap- 
plicant is accepted or rejected on the basis of one item alone. 


PART IV 


The development and standardization of the test of salesmanship 
qualifications proceeded in a somewhat similar manner. This study was 
conducted in five cities, scattered through the middle west. ‘Iwo general 
types of tests were employed at the outset: a revision of the Otis Test of 
Mental Ability (intelligence), shortened for administration in 12 minutes; 
and a series of questions designed to get at the men’s personality make-ups. 
These were administered to a total of 350 men. These men were then 
divided into three classifications (good, average, or poor) in a manner 
similar to that used in the study of personal history data. Since it was 
not possible in every case to obtain complete records on each of the men 
who took the tests, the final analysis was based on results for 257 men. 


NO CORRELATION BETWEEN INTELLIGENCE AND SUCCESS 


It was found that intelligence, as measured by the test, did not cor- 
relate at all with the success of salesmen. On the basis of these findings, 
intelligence tests were withdrawn from the battery of measures employed, 
and no further use was made of them in the program. ‘This result is 
not surprising in view of the fact that a number of earlier studies have 
likewise shown little agreement between intelligence test scores and sales 
ability. Apparently other qualities of the kind reached by the personality 
type of question blank are more important in determining success in selling. 

The test of personality make-up consisted of four parts, all aimed at 
ascertaining the personality qualities and directions of motivation of the 
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candidates. The first part of this test consisted of a number of statements 
on controversial issues, concerning each of which the applicant was asked 
to indicate as either certainly true, probably true, doubtful, probably false, 
or certainly false. Here there was less concern about the actual belief 
of the applicant with respect to these statements than there was with the 
certainty or self-confidence of his opinion. Instead of asking him directly 
whether he was a person who had strong beliefs and opinions, this in- 
formation was obtained by noting the proportion of statements which 
he indicated as certainly true or certainly false. 


The second part of the test consisted of 100 questions in response to 
which the applicant was asked to indicate his usual modes of behavior 
under various conditions and his attitudes and interests in respect to a 
wide range of matters. The questions aimed to reveal such qualities as 
self-confidence, enthusiasm, energy, and emotional balance. Typical among 
these were: “Do you ever work for a long time on puzzles, tricks, or prob- 
lems?” “Do you make decisions quickly?” and “Do you have an especially 
good memory for faces?” 


The third part of this test consisted of three lists, each containing six 
descriptions of personality traits. The applicant was asked to read through 
the list and then rate himself as follows: He was asked to place a “1” on 
the line in front of the description which he thought fit him best; a “2” 
in front of the description next most characteristic of him; a “3” in front 
of the third best; and so on down to “6” for the description that least 
fit him. ‘Typical of these descriptions are the following: “Industrious, 
energetic, persevering. This means you work steadily and earnestly; finish 
tasks once begun in spite of difficulties or discouragement.” “Social, cor- 
dial, genial. This means you like to be with people; enjoy parties or 
gatherings, have many acquaintances.” 

Part IV of this test included a form in which the applicant was asked 
to indicate his preferences in twelve situations. Four answers were sug- 
gested in each case; the applicant was asked to place a “1” in front of 
the one he preferred most, a “2” in front of the answer he preferred next, 
a “3” in front of his third choice, and a “4” in front of the answer which 
appeared to him to be least attractive. Typical of such a question series 
is the following: 


1. In the course of a week, which of the following things gives 
you the greatest satisfaction? 


—— a. Receiving approval for having done good work. 

—— b. Helping people who are in difficulty; doing things 
for others. 

——  c. Being with your family and intimate friends. 

—— d. Having leisure time to do with as you please. 
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ro 


Which of the following organizations would you prefer to 

belong to? 

— a. A political group setting out to gain control in 
your community. 

— bb. An organization to protect its members against 
financial loss. 

— cc. A well-known club of leading people in the com- 
munity, 

—— d. A little-known club where members informally 
“loaf” and enjoy themselves. 


The material utilized in this test was compiled from a number of 
sources. The individual items were taken ‘from tests designed to measure 
such personality characteristics as introversion-extroversion, dominance- 
submission, and social adjustment, as well as the various fields of interest. 
Dr. A. W. Kornhauser, who developed this test, had already a considerable 
experience in the development of measures for other sales activities, es- 
pecially in the life insurance field, so this test was modeled closely 
on one which had already proved worthwhile with other sales groups. A 
number of items were specially devised for Part II, however, to tap quali- 
ties which the analysis of this selling work indicated to be desirable. 

As originally administered to the 257 men, the test contained 400 
items. As the result of an item analysis wherein the worth of each ques- 
tion or self-rating item was studied with reference to its value in discrimi- 
nating among the good, average, and poor men, the number of items was 
reduced to 155. Subsequent revisions reduced the number of items to 96 
and ultimately to 68; Parts I and IV were omitted in their entirety. This 
made possible a corresponding reduction in the time required for the 
administration of the test from an hour to approximately 20 minutes. 

Here again the total test scores of the men in each of the three cri- 
terion groups (good, average, poor) were plotted as with the personal history 
weights. By comparing the three distributions, it was possible to find the 
level of performance which eliminated the minimum number of good men 
and the maximum number of poor men. In this case the score was 29. 


PART V 


In the case of the standardized interview for selection purposes, the 
developmental procedure was somewhat different. Since interviewing is 


+ clinical rather than psychometric in the usual sense, a different approach 


was made. Individual interviews in the field were made clinically by 
trained psychologists with 250 men. These contacts were not formal nor 
were they held indoors. Instead, the interviewers were introduced as mem- 
bers of the sales research department interested in developing improved 
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sales techniques. They then spent several days in the field with these 
selected good, average, and poor men in an effort to ascertain in what man- 
ner the personalities of the three classes of men differed from one another. 
They worked with them during the day, ate lunch and often supper with 
them, discussed their problems with them, and sometimes visited with 
them and their families in the evening. An attempt was made to study 
the personality make-ups of these three groups of men by observing their 
reactions and their behavior under the wide variety of conditions encoun- 
tered in the field, on the job, and at home. 


POOR SALES PERSONALITIES 


As a result of this work, it became clear that two types of personality 
make-up are disadvantageous in sales work. The first, and easiest to diag- 
nose, are the sufferers from some form of personality maladjustment (mild 
mental illness). These include those who are prone to marked swings 
in mood; the over-suspicious (paranoid); the constant day-dreamers (the 
schizoid); the sufferers from chronic mild ill-health; and many others who 
show like symptoms to a greater or less extent. The reasons that such per- 
sons fail is partly that their personal problems require such a large part 
of their time, attention, and energy that they have little left for their sell- 
ing activities; and partly because their symptoms often alienate their pros- 
pects, associates, and superiors. 

The second and more difficult type of personality condition for the 
layman to recognize is that of emotional retardation. These are the men 
who have never outgrown the young child’s tendencies toward passivity, 
parasitical dependence, incapacity for self-discipline, and irresponsibility. 
In a sales organization, these account for most of the leaners, the alibi 
artists, and the chiselers. 

Since the layman cannot be expected to be familiar with the symptom 
patterns of these personality conditions, they have been translated, for 
diagnostic purposes, into terms of the results of these conditions on the 
individual’s behavior. ‘Thus, for example, in cases of emotional malad- 
justment, the man may give a history of marked and consistent dissatisfac- 
tion with associates, supervisors, and prospects on previous jobs, or he may 
have shown ups and downs in his rate of production, Again, there may 
be a record of frequency of change of work, lack of friends, or marked 
religious or political prejudices. Often there is a history of chronic ill- 
health or excessive preoccupation with health matters. Emotional in- 
fantilism or retardation is often evidenced by a past marked by dependence 
upon others to obtain positions; complaints that supervisors and managers 
are not providing sufficient assistance in closing sales, etc.; and charges that 
lack of success has been due to poor territories rather than to lack of ap- 
plication on the part of the individual. 
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No effort is made in these analytical interviews to deal with symptoms 
in the usual clinical sense. The form consists solely of a list of points 
relating to such phases of the applicant’s career as his family background, 
his schooling, his work history, his objectives or aims in life, and his do- 
mestic situation as far as it may be obtained from him. ‘The applicant is 
encouraged to discuss these points at whatever length he wishes. (The in- 
terview is planned to require from twenty minutes to an hour.) The in- 
terview form carries a list of the points to be covered and makes pro- 
vision for the recording of judgments concerning the favorableness or 
unfavorableness of the personality characteristics revealed by the candidate. 

It is not necessary that the points be covered in any fixed order. The 
applicant is simply started by telling about his work history. From this 
point he largely determines the course of the conversation, guided by the 
interviewer. Owing to the extreme informality of this interview, it is 
unusually flexible. Any inconsistencies in the applicant’s statements or 
other clues to undesirable traits can easily be followed up and brought 
out. This requires skill on the part of the interviewer. He must be alert 
to catch these clues and be skilled in guiding conversation. For the in- 
terviewers’ instruction and guidance, a comprehensive manual has been 
prepared covering all of the salient points. 

The findings of the interview are evaluated by noting the number of 
points upon which the judgments have been clearly unfavorable. In 
general, if more than half of the judgments are unfavorable, the applicant 
should be regarded as questionable. Naturally, since this interview is not 
semi-automatic in its operation as are the personal history standards and 
the test, its use requires a higher-type personnel. In actual practice, how- 
ever, it provides an excellent opportunity for the manager to become ac- 
quainted with his new men, which is important if he is to place and super- 
vise them properly. 


PART VI 


After the selection instruments had been developed and standardized, 
they were validated through use under actual operating conditions. Two 
validation studies were conducted. In both of these, the procedures were 
used with actual applicants and administered by company representatives. 
In the first study the instruments and procedures were used in six mid- 
western cities over a period of eight months. The second validation or 
check-up study was undertaken with 1685 men in seven eastern and mid- 
western cities over a period of roughly one year. 

In these studies the procedures (the personal history standards, the 
test, and the interview) were used with all applicants. However, the men 
who did not meet the minimum standards were not rejected. At the end 
of the period of the check-up, the performance of the men who would 
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have been accepted by the procedures was compared with the performance 
of the men who would have been rejected. In this way, it was possible 
to determine under actual operating conditions whether the procedures 
actually were of valué in eliminating men who did not make good on the 
job. 

Since the results of the second check-up investigation (that using 1685 
men) are based upon the final forms of the selection instruments, these 
findings have been taken as the most representative of what these procedures 


may be expected to accomplish in distinguishing between desirable and 
undesirable applicants. 


CLASSIFICATION 


In carrying through the final check-up, the first step consisted of 
classifying each of the 1685 men used in the study in terms of his worth 
to the company. Using the men’s average weekly sales, their length of 
service, and ratings on them by supervisors, the men were placed in the 
following four criterion groups or classifications: I. Excellent men; II. Good 
men; III. Mediocre men; and IV. Failures. No one was included in the 
final analysis who had not been on the job at least six weeks, as it was 
believed that this was the minimum length of time in which the work 
could be learned. This eliminated a number of the men who gave up or 
were released short of six weeks. These men were not included in the 
analysis of the results because of the difficulty of determining the extent 
to which their failure to continue was due to lack of ability on their part, 
and the extent to which it was due to the opening of other and more attrac- 
tive opportunities. Consequently, only those cases were used where the 
individual had definitely succeeded or failed. 

In making this check-up, the worth of each of the individual instru- 
ments (the personal history, the test, and the interview) was studied sepa- 
rately. Thus, the ten personal history items were considered first. An 
analysis was made of the extent to which each individual item, e.g., 
ownership of furniture, marital status, etc., distinguished between the de- 
sirable and undesirable men. For these purposes the men whose subse- 
quent performance placed them in categories I and II were considered de- 
sirable and those in categories III and IV were regarded as undesirable. 

It was found that among the men who did not own their own furni- 
ture only 21 per cent made good, as evidenced by being found in Groups 
I or II, whereas of the men who said they owned their own furniture, 61 
per cent made good. From this, it is evident that the man who owns 
his furniture has approximately three times as great a likelihood for suc- 
cess as the man who does not. In the same manner, of the single men 
only 27 per cent succeeded, whereas among the married men 56 per cent 
were successful. In other words, the married man has twice as much a 
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chance for success in this work as an unmarried man. Similar relation- 
ships were found with the remaining eight personal history items. 

When total personal history weights were analyzed, comparable rela- 
tionships were observed. Here it was found that through the use of 
the personal history items, i. e., the special application form, it would have 
been possible to eliminate 12 per cent of the mediocre men (those in classi- 
fication III) and 21 per cent of the failures (those in classification IV), 
with the loss of only two per cent of the worthwhile men (those in classi- 
fications I and II). 

A similar analysis was made of each of the items composing the test 
to determine whether the answers given by the successful men were char- 
acteristically and significantly different from those given by the unsuc- 
cessful men. As a result of this analysis, as has already been reported, the 
number of items was reduced from 96 to 68, with 18 self-ratings. All of 
these proved themselves to be of definite value in discriminating between 
successful and unsuccessful men. 

To illustrate, on the question, “Do you have a clear idea of where 
you want to get in life?”—of those who said “Yes,” 36 per cent proved to 
be successful as evidenced by their classification in categories I or II, while 
of those who said “No,” only six per cent were successful. Thus, the 
men who answer this question positively have six times the chance for 
success of the men who answer with a “No.” 

Where a similar analysis is made of the men’s self-ratings on “self- 
reliance, independence, and self-confidence,” it is found that 41 per cent 
of those who rated themselves high in these traits were successful as com- 
pared to only 22 per cent among the men who rated themselves low. Thus 
the man that considers that he is especially characterized by self-reliance, 
independence, and self-confidence has twice the chance for success of the 
man who regards himself as less characterized by these characteristics. 

Taking the test as a whole, it was found that it would have rejected 
14 per cent of the mediocre men and 19 per cent of the failures, with a 
loss of only 3 per cent of the desirable men (those who fell in cate- 
gories I and II). 


THE CHART 


Since the test deals with somewhat different characteristics and ap- 
proaches them from quite a different point of view than does the personal 
history material, there is little duplication of the effectiveness of these 
two instruments. This is shown in the chart accompanying this article, 
which gives the predictive value of the two instruments used in combina- 
tion with a small but typical sample of the men studied. In this chart 
the figures along the left-hand margin represent test scores. Each plus, 
cross, circle, and square, on this chart represents an individual man. His 
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location on the chart is determined by the personal history and test scores. 
His personal history score determines how high he will be on the vertical 
axis, and his test score how far to the right on the horizontal axis. Thus 
the horizontal line drawn from point 9 on the left divides the men who 
made the minimum personal history standards from those who did not. 
Those whose personal history scores amounted to less than 9 are below 
this line, and they would have been rejected by personal history scores. 
In the same manner, the vertical line extending from point 29 on the 
upper margin divides the men who would have been accepted by the test 
from those who would not have been. In this connection, it is of interest 
to note that of the total of 30 men who would have been rejected by these 
two measures only five would have been eliminated by both methods. This 
demonstrates empirically that the two instruments measure different quali- 
ties to a large degree. 

Observing the findings of this chart closely, it is to be noted that of 
a total of 18 men who would have been eliminated by the personal history 
standards only one subsequently proved to be sufficiently successful to be 
ranked in Group I, and there were no Group II men whatsoever. In a 
similar analysis of the men eliminated by the test, it is of interest to note 
that no Group I men would have been rejected and only two Group II 
men out of a total of 17. 

Thus, with this particular group, the use of these two instruments in 
combination would have saved the company the cost of training and su- 
pervising a total of 27 men (13 or 22.4 per cent of the mediocre men, 
and 14 or 31.8 per cent of the failures) with the loss of one man who was 
very successful and two men who were moderately successful. 

Because of certain practical operating considerations, the standards 
were set to reject the minimum number of men. As may be seen from 
this chart, had the personal history and test standards been raised, the 
efficiency of these two instruments would have been appreciably enhanced. 
Thus, if the minimum for personal history had been set at 13, an addi- 
tional 17 mediocre and failing men would have been eliminated without 
the loss of a single man who subsequently was classed in Groups I or II. 
If the test standards had been raised to 34, 21 additional men would have 
been eliminated (four of whom would have been taken also by the personal 
history standards) , none of whom were grouped in Class I and only four 
of whom would have been grouped in Class II. Using these more rigid 
standards, a total of 61 men would have been eliminated, of whom only 
one did not succeed in Group I and five failed in Group II. In other 
words, 30, or 51.7 per cent, of the mediocre men, and 27, or 61.5 per cent, 
of the failures would have been rejected, with a loss of only seven, or 14.4 
per cent, of the potentially good men, of which only one was potentially 
a top (Group I) man. 
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When it came to the validation of the selection interview procedures, 
a new element was introduced which was not present with either the per- 
sonal history or test instruments. This was the individual differences in 
the ability of the interviewers, due to their personality make-ups and ex- 
perience. Both the personal history and test instruments were essentially 
automatic in their operation, whereas the success of the selection interview 
was dependent in a large measure upon the skill of the person using it. 
This led to very wide differences in the success with which the procedure 
was employed. As a consequence of this, it was not possible to use the 
work of every interviewer in the validation of this instrument. Each man’s 
interviews had to be studied separately and validated individually. When 
this was done, nearly every possible degree of competence was found, from 
none at all to skill which gave the instrument a very considerable amount 
of predictive value. 

The explanation of these differences was twofold: In a large measure 
it was due to the fact that opportunity had not been provided for as thor- 
ough a training in the use of this procedure as might be desired. Since 
the conduct of this interview may be compared in the degree of skill re- 
quired to that of an effective sales presentation, it is not the sort of thing 
which can be used to maximum advantage without special training and 
experience in its use. 

The second source of difficulty in the field use of this instrument was the 
fact that many of the men had not been entirely convinced of its value. As 
was inevitable, many of them said that they had already had experience in 
the selection of men and could not see why they needed any supplementary 
procedure such as this selection interview to improve their effectiveness. 
This was further complicated by the fact that some of the men called upon 
to use this procedure had many other responsibilities in addition to that of 
hiring men. As a result, they were anxious to select new men with the loss 
of as little time as possible. As this interview procedure requires from 15 to 
30 minutes, there was often a temptation to move too rapidly. 

In judging the merit of the selection interview, it was not, therefore, 
believed desirable to include the findings for all of the men who used this 
technique. Rather, it is possible only to illustrate the type of results which 
may be expected with competent use of the instrument. For this reason, the 
findings reported are only those for two of the best men. They represent the 
results obtained by these interviewers with 52 applicants. It was found that, 
while these interviewers had rejected 17 per cent of the men who subse- 
quently succeeded, they had eliminated 46 per cent of those who ultimately 
failed. This would indicate that they were perhaps a little over-severe. A 
slight relaxation of their standards would probably have resulted in the loss 
of very few potentially successful men and still many potential failures. 
While this is a relatively small number of cases, it is believed large enough 
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to indicate that with properly trained and motivated interviewers the selec- 
tion interview can add appreciably to the predictive value of the other 
instruments. 

In the case of the home interview, the same difficulties in the develop- 
ment of skill and in motivating the men to utilize the instrument were 
encountered as with the selection interview. Again, the importance of train- 
ing, practice, and proper motivation on the part of the man in the field 
cannot be over-emphasized. If he has been shown that the instrument has 
value to him personally, is thoroughly instructed in its use, and is stimulated 
to obtain the greatest benefit from the procedure, it will have value. If, on 
the other hand, the man doing the hiring is harassed with other duties, is 
pressed for time, lacks confidence in the instrument or has distinct bias 
against its use, little may be expected from its employment. In other words, 
its value is dependent upon a greater degree of cooperation from those who 
are to use it than is the case with the personal history and test instruments. 


PART VII 


Selection procedures of the character described in the foregoing pages 
are still in their infancy. Nevertheless, investigations such as the one 
herein described and the work carried on by such organizations as the 
Phoenix Life Insurance Company, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Procter & Gamble, and the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
to mention only some of the leaders, indicate that the field is a prom- 
ising one. 

Even with the present instruments and procedures, very considerable 
savings can be made. Assuming the absolute minimum cost of hiring, 
training, and supervising each new man as $50.00, the economies inherent 
in a 23 per cent reduction in turnover are immediately apparent. Where 
the cost of introducing a man into the organization runs into several thou- 
sand dollars, or where the sales organization is a large one, the savings 
offered by scientific selection may amount to hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars in direct costs alone. This is making no allowance for savings on 
unemployment benefit tax payments and the many miscellaneous costs 
of high turnover and low average production. In addition to these savings, 
there are the more intangible economies to be obtained through improve- 
ments in employee morale and the benefits to good will resulting from bet- 
ter customer relations arising out of the fact that the quality of the sales 
force will be appreciably raised. 

Beyond the dollar savings which scientific selection offers, it has an 
equally important value from a humanitarian standpoint. It provides a 
means whereby any men who lack the qualifications for success as salesmen 
will be spared the disappointment and shock to their morale attendant 
upon an attempt to sell which is crowned with failure. 








PRESENT TRENDS IN SELECTION FOR 
EMPLOYMENT 


By MARION A. BILLS 
Assistant Secretary, Aetna Life Insurance Company 


Editor’s Note: This paper is presented as a discussion of some of 
Dr. Bills’ personal observations concerning the scientific advance in em- 
ployment selection. The article does not pretend to be an exhaustive 
study of any of the items discussed, and the author insists that it contains 
many grievous errors of omission. She discusses the subject much as she 
would with her own group or with someone who had dropped in at her 
desk. The references are those which were handy at the time of writing. 
Her only personal recommendation is that she feels there is fair proof 
for any statements made. 


—* 25 years ago, the selection of employees fitted for particular 

types of work began to be looked upon as a scientific problem. Then, 
as now, persons trying to approach it from the technical angle considered 
four possible means of predicting future success from the data usually at 
hand at the time of employment: (1) through tests, (2) through personal 
history, which usually was in the form of an application blank, (3) through 
the interview, and (4) through references. During the intervening years 
the emphasis has shifted among these four factors, first one and then the 
other receiving special consideration. However, in a zig-zag fashion it is 
true, but nevertheless surely, there has developed a real technique in the first 
two methods and an understanding of the last two, so that the personnel 
director today recognizes four tools for the better selection and placement 
of the individual. 

There was a definite boom of tests directly after the World War largely 
as a result of the work which had been done by the psychological unit in 
the Army. The boom was premature and burst, but it did lead to a wealth 
of studies which have continued up to the present time. The most widely 
used tests in the old Army series were the intelligence or mental alertness 
tests, and this type of test is still the most basic and generally used today. 
These tests measure, as nearly as we can define it, an item which we call 
“general ability” as against “special ability.” What this general ability 
consists of, no one knows, but we do know that it correlates rather well 
with quickness in learning. Douglas Fryer,’ reporting on the use of in- 
telligence tests in industry in 1935, said: “It is estimated that possibly 300 
commercial and industrial firms in the United States have been users of 
. intelligence tests during the last 16 years.” From the number of letters 





1Douglas Fryer, “Intelligence Tests in Industry,” Personnel Journal, Vol. XIII, No. 6, April, 1935. 
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which I have received in the last four years asking about these tests, I 
should judge that several hundred other companies have begun to use 
them since 1935. 

These tests are not always entitled “mental alertness” or “intelligence 
tests.” In fact, there is often some advantage in calling them, for ex- 
ample, “clerical” tests, because it is easier to tell an applicant that he 
has failed in the clerical test than that he has not passed the mental alert- 
ness test. But any test is considered to be a mental alertness test if the 
correlation between it and a standard mental alertness test is high. The 
standard mental alertness tests have such a high correlation with each other 
that the score in one can often, by means of a table, be transmitted into a 
corresponding score in another.’ 

The following are fair examples of standard mental alertness tests 
which can be obtained for use by qualified persons: 


Bureau Test VI—a spiral omnibus consisting of 184 items, composed of 40 same- 
opposite word pairs, 40 four-choice verbal relations, 40 four-choice general information 
questions, 20 number series, 20 arithmetic problems, and 24 scrambled sentences to be 
answered true or false. It is a fifteen-minute time limit test with five minutes for the 
study of directions. It is scored by the correct responses, with special reductions for 
opposites and scrambled sentences because of the chance factor. 

The Thurstone Clerical Test—consists of eight sub-tests—(1) checking errors in 
simple addition and subtraction, (2) checking errors in spelling, (3) directions tests, 
crossing out certain letters in meaningless material, (4) coding, (5) filing, (6) classi- 
fication, (7) arithmetic, and (8) proverb comparison. This is a work limit test, a 
maximum of an hour and a half being allowed. It is scored on the basis of errors 
and time. 

S. L. Pressey and L. C. Pressey Senior Classification and Verification Tests—consist- 
ing of four forms of questions—(1) vocabulary (opposites), (2) information, (3) prac- 
tical arithmetic, and (4) common sense. These are both time limit tests scored by 
correct responses. 

O’Rourke Senior Classification Test—a spiral omnibus consisting of 105 items, 
composed of 17 verbal relations, 17 five-choice opposites, 6 spelling, 5 grammar, 16 five- 
choice questions of word meaning, 13 five-choice information questions, 10 five-choice 

comprehension questions, 13 arithmetic questions, and 8 proverb comparisons. This 
is a forty-minute time limit test with ten minutes for the study of directions. The 
score is the number of correct responses. 

Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability—a spiral omnibus consisting’ of 
75 items, including problems, information, number series, opposites, analogues, proverbs, 
and practical judgment. This is a work limit test, and the score is a combination of 
time and correct responses. 


Of those which have been devised by particular companies for their 
own use, good examples are the Classification Test of the Scovill Manu- 
facturing Company® and the Clerical Test of the Metropolitan Life In- 





Irving Lorge, ‘‘A Table of Percentile Equivalents for Eight Intelligence Tests Frequently Used 
with Adults,” Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. XX, No. 3, June, 19386. 


8Scovill Classification Test—an adaption of the U. S. Army intelligence test. 
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surance Company.* These, I believe, are not for sale, but it might be 
possible to obtain permission to use them if you can convince the com- 
panies that you understand the application and interpretation of the tests. 
A few of such tests are strictly private, and while companies may permit 
examination of them, they probably will not release copies—for example, 
Life Office Management Association Tests Nos. 1 and 2. 

I believe it is the general opinion of most personnel directors that 
the mental alertness tests which form the basis of any testing program 
will predict just one thing concerning the individual, but that one item 
is important and the prediction is fairly accurate. It will predict promo- 
tability in skilled mechanical, clerical, or executive occupations.® It will 
not predict performance on routine jobs nor sales ability. 

As a rule, the total score on a test is the deciding factor, but since one 
almost automatically looks at the composition of any intelligence test score 
and when considering identical scores gives preference to the person work- 
ing more slowly but making fewer errors, it is pleasant to find justification 
for it in the work of S. N, Stevens and E. F. Wonderlic.* They found that in 
a finance company the branch office manager’s accuracy score rather than 
his total score on the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Abilities cor- 
responded very closely to his ability to handle details as estimated by his 
superiors. 

‘With a fairly firm foundation in the testing of mental alertness, per- 
sonnel directors have naturally gone further and looked for tests which 
would give them some specific information about the particular type of job 
into which a person may best fit. In the testing of special abilities, two 
rather distinct schools have arisen—those who are working on testing “gen- 
eral” special abilities (if the term is not too much of a contradiction) ; and 
those who do not believe that testing general special abilities, such as, for 
example, mechanical ability, is practicable, and have swung to the attempt 
to test the particular ability to do one particular occupation. Advocates 
of the general specific ability thesis have developed and tried out a large 
number of special tests, measuring, they believe, different special abilities, 
and many personnel directors, striving for improved selection, have ap- 
plied these tests singly or in batteries. For example, if there is a general 
special ability test of finger dexterity,’ and if that quality can be tested by 
measuring the rapidity with which a person can fit pegs into small holes, 





4Clerical Test, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company—a nine-part test, including accuracy in 
checking names and numbers, spelling, arithmetic, following directions, filing, proverbs, and com- 
mon sense. 


5Millicent Pond and Marion Bills—‘Intelligence and Clerical Jobs: Two Studies of Relation of 
Test Score to Job Held,” Personnel Journal, Vol. XII, No. 1, June, 1933. See also: Charles M. David- 
son—“Evaluation of Clerical Tests,” Personnel Journal, Vol. XVI, No. 2, June, 1937; and “Analysis 
of Clerical Tests,” Personnel Journal, Vol. XVI, No. 3, September, 1937. 


Stevens and Wonderlic, ‘The Relationship of the Number of Questions Missed on the Otis Men- 
tal Tests and the Ability to Handle Office Detail,”” Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. XVIII, No. 3, 
June, 1934. 


7Johnson O’Connor, “Born That Way,” Williams & Wilkins, pp. 213-215. 
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then in any position where the job analysis shows the need for finger 
dexterity, this test, combined with others which also gauge qualities needed 
for the job, should predict the future success of the applicant. 

The regular procedure is to study the job, select a set of standard 
tests which seem to be involved in the operation, and try these out, noting 
their correlation with actual performance. Let us consider, for example, 
two studies from the many reports of work of this kind. First we have 
a study done in a watch factory by Beatrice Candee and Milton Blum.® 
They found that a test of finger dexterity, plus a test of tweezer dexterity, 
predicted the success of watch assemblers with sufficient accuracy to be of 
some value in selection. Here the choice of tests to be used seemed fairly 
inherent in the job and closely related to the actual performance. 


In the second example, a study of power sewing-machine operators 
by Jay L. Otis,® the choice of a group of standard tests was more difficult. 
The initial tryout utilized a battery of 19, ranging from the finger and 
tweezer dexterity tests, mentioned before, to the Otis Self-Administering 
Test of Mental Ability. In a study of this kind one naturally thinks of 
shotgun hunting, where the hope is that some one of the many shots fired 
with indefinite aim will hit the mark. However, this was not as random 
a trial as would appear on the surface, for the job was fairly carefully 
analyzed by the job psychograph method’? before starting. Otis picked as 
the chief abilities necessary for the job of sewing-machine operators, co- 
ordination of movement, visual discrimination, and form perception. It 
was on the basis of these qualities that the tests to be used were chosen. 
Finally, a battery consisting of 10 tests—proved to be predictive of success, 
' six predicting quality of work, five predicting speed of work—the total of 
10 resulting from an overlap. 


One feature of the study by Otis, which is very typical of such studies, 
is his difficulty in finding a criterion of success. The finding of this cri- 
terion is the bugaboo of every person trying to build up a valid testing 
program; it extends often to those occupations where you would consider 
a criterion of success easy to obtain. For example, in life insurance selling 
it would seem that the amount of insurance sold might be taken as an 
accurate measure of success—but is a man with a $50,000-a-year volume 
in Chicago as successful as the man selling the same amount in a rural 
district? And suppose he sells group insurance as well as life. How shall 
each be weighted? These are just two of the many questions that present 
themselves. This difficulty is present in every situation except where the 





8Candee and Blum, “Report of a Study Done in a Watch Factory,’ Journal of Applied Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. XXI, No. 5, October, 1937. 

J. L. Otis, “The Prediction of Success in Power Sewing Machine Operating,” Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, Vol. XXII, No. 4, August, 1938. 


Morris S. Viteles, ‘Industrial Psychology,” W. W. Norton & Company, 1932, p. 153. 
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number of persons working under identical conditions is large enough to 
form the entire study group. 

Representing the second school of thought on testing of special apti- 
tudes, we have those who, feeling that no general standard test will give 
satisfactory results, build very specific tests for specific operations. As an 
example of this approach, we have the work done by Walter V. Clarke" 
in a study of a group of cashiers in Macy’s store. After a careful study 
of the job of cashier, Mr, Clarke set up as a testing room a miniature of 
the actual work situation. Testing employees already on the job in this 
miniature setup, he found that their scores correlated with their success 
as measured by their daily production. He then tested a group of ap- 
plicants, and watching their production after hiring, again found a cor- 
relation between their test score on the miniature work situation and their 
final production. The result naturally was the adoption of the test in the 
hiring procedure. This represents one of the studies where the criterion 
of success was easily obtained, since there was a large group working under 
identical conditions and measured production. 

These two examples of setting up a testing program for selection in 
a definite occupation are quite typical of a large number of studies going 
on at the present time. In every case that I know of where such work 
has been done scientifically, management has found that the studies amply 
paid for themselves in added effectiveness of selection. W. V. Bingham’s 
“Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing,”!? and Morris Viteles’ “Industrial Psy- 
chology,’’?* are excellent source books for anyone specially interested in 
testing. 

Twenty-five years ago it was assumed that, other things being equal, 
a person does best in those activities where his interest centers. This 
assumption has grown fairly steadily throughout the years. The best- 
known of all interest studies are those of E. K. Strong. He has gradually 
developed an interest blank which now covers 34 different occupations. 
W. V. Bingham’s'* description of this blank seems to me so concise and 
clear that with permission I am quoting it: . 

The Vocational Interest Blank developed and standardized by E. K. Strong, Jr., 
makes it possible for a person to indicate his liking, dislike, or indifference with re- 
spect to each of 420 separate items, including occupations, amusements, activities, school 
subjects, and personal characteristics, and then to compare his interests as so ascer- 
tained with those of people in various occupations. The blank has been filled out by 
several thousand persons following occupations chiefly on the professional level—lawyers, 


engineers, physicians, teachers, life insurance salesmen, farmers, dentists, architects, 
and the like. Strong has found that most of the people following any one of these 





UWalter V. Clarke, ‘‘Evaluation of Employment Tests,’’ Personnel, American Management Asso- 
ciation, Vol. 13, No. 4, May, 1937. 


2W. V. Bingham, ‘‘Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing,’’ Harper & Brothers, 1937. 
13Morris S. Viteles, ‘Industrial Psychology,’’ W. W. Norton & Company, 1932. 
4W. V. Bingham, ‘“‘Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing,” Harper & Brothers, 1937, p. 354. 
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occupations have certain similarities of interest, and that their interest patterns, as 
indicated by the way they check the items on the blank, differ significantly from those 
of people in general. After a person has checked the blank and the appropriate 
weightings have been given to his responses, it is possible to see whether or not his 
interests tend to coincide with those of men successfully engaged in any of the occu- 
pations on which the blank has been standardized. 

This blank does not measure ability. It does, however, reveal a person’s com- 
munity of interest with members of a given profession. It indicates whether—granted 
the requisite ability and training—he will probably enjoy that kind of work and find 
himself among associates with tastes similar to his. 

The Strong Interest Blank has, I believe, been more actively used in 
the prediction of sales success than elsewhere. However, since my own 
interest in it has centered around sales, I may tend to over-emphasize that 
part of the literature. Further study might show equal activities in other 
fields. E. K. Strong’® published in 1934 a seven-year study of life insur- 
ance salesmen in which he shows very clearly that men scoring high in 
life insurance on his blank stay longer in the business and sell more in- 
surance than the men scoring low. My own five-year study of casualty 
salesmen?* shows the same type of results, except that a combination of 
the life insurance item and the real estate item predicts the success or fail- 
ure of the men better than either one alone. 

There is one outstanding obstacle in the use of the Strong Interest 
Analysis Blank, namely, the method of scoring. The various techniques 
which have to be worked out to score it, and the time that it takes, have 
probably been two of the important factors which have prevented its 
wider use. I think a large majority of personnel directors and those in- 
terested in vocational guidance would apply Strong’s Interest Blank on 
every applicant were it not for this difficulty. 

There is one kind of test which is in the kit of every personnel director, 
but whose usefulness for selection is very doubtful. These tests are usu- 
ally known as “personality” tests or “social adjustment” tests. Without 
doubt, Bernreuter’s Personality Inventory is the best-known of these tests,?” 
although G. W. and F. H. Allport were probably the pioneers.’® All of 
these tests are forms on which the individual indicates how he behaves or 
believes he would behave under certain conditions. The Personality In- 
ventory by Robert G. Bernreuter has 125 items, such as, “Does it make 
you uncomfortable to be different or unconventional?”—which one answers 
by “Yes,” “No,” or “Doubtful.” The Humm-Wadsworth Temperament 





b Edward K. Strong, “Interests and Sales Ability,’’ Personnel Journal, Vol. XIII, No. 4, Decem- 
er, 1934. 

Marion A. Bills, “Relation of Scores in Strong’s Interest Analysis Blanks to Success in Selling 
Casualty Insurance,” Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. XXII, No. 1, February, 1938. / 

17R. J. Bernreuter, “Theory and Construction of Personality Inventory,” Journal of Social Psy- 
chology, Vol. 4, November, 1933. See also: Helen Pallister, University of St. Andrews, Scotland, 
“American Psychologists Judge Fifty-Three Vocational Tests,” Journal of Applied Psychology, Vol. 
XX, No. 6, December, 1936. 

18G, W. Allport and F. H. Allport, “A Test for Ascendance-Submission,” Journal of Abnormal & 
Social Psychology, Vol. 23, No. 2, February, 1928. 
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Scale, which is one of the longest of the group, has 318 items on it, and 
one simply answers “Yes” or “No” without being given any chance to 
indicate uncertainty. The Colgate Personal Inventory Test differs from 
the others in that you may mark all degrees of possession or lack of the 
traits indicated. These tests are set up to measure items such as extrover- 
sion-introversion, dominance, aggressiveness, emotional adjustment—all 
items about which it would be most useful to have information. However, 
for valid results one must have the full cooperation of the testee, and this 
is very difficult to obtain when the individual applying for the job be- 
lieves that by a little bluffing, which is perfectly possible, he will stand 
a better chance of employment. For example, we may know that we need 
an extrovert for a receptionist, and we may feel confident that a person- 
ality test, if honestly filled out, will give this information about the per- 
son, but if the job is a desirable one we will probably have to obtain 
information in some other way. Personality tests have been widely studied, 
but few in terms of selection. As a fair example, Dodge’® has been able, 
by selecting items in the Bernreuter test, to differentiate very well between 
good and poor retail salesmen, but as far as I know he has not tried em- 
ploying on the basis of these results. 

These tests are most likely to be of value in jobs where the applicant 
is as anxious as the employer to get a true picture of his chances of suc- 
cess—for example, a commissioned salesman. They are probably the least 
likely to succeed in times when jobs are scarce and the applicant feels 
that any job is better than none. 

In the field of tests there are several studies going on at the present 
time which have not developed sufficiently to be of value in industry. 
Some of these, however, present fascinating problems for the future in 
trying to fit the individual to the job or the job to the individual. For 
example, Thurstone®® has, by the method of Vector analysis, shown that 
the 56 tests chosen to cover a large field can be expressed by seven factors, 
which he has named primary mental abilities. If we can analyze our jobs 
into these same factors, we shall have an excellent chance to fit persons 
and jobs together. 

I am purposely omitting trade or proficiency tests from this discussion. 
They are numerous and widely used and deserve an entire report by 
themselves. In this group would fall the excellent work being done by 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association in conjunction with the 
National Office Management Association on tests for business occupations. 

Application blanks were used for some time before the idea of using 
the data on them for a statistical study of elements making for success or 
~ iArthur F. Dodge, “Social Dominance and Sales Personality,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 


Vol. XXII, No. 2, April, 1938; and ‘“‘What Are the Personality Traits of the Successful Sales Per- 
son?’’, Vol. XXII, No. 8, June, 1938 


®,, L. Thurstone, “Primary Mental Abilities,” Psychometric Monographs No. 1, University of 
Chicago Press, 1938. 
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failure on the job was tried. The grading of the personal history blank or 
application has probably been most widely developed in the life insurance 
sales field. The Guardian Life Insurance Company”! and the Phoenix Mu- 
tual?? were pioneers in the numerical rating of the blank. The work 
has been taken over by the Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, which 
last year made a study of the personal history blank of over 10,000 
agents.? Eleven items were found useful in predicting success: age, number 
of dependents, previous occupation, length of time with previous employer, 
length of time unemployed, membership and offices held in organizations, 
current living expenses, net worth, insurance held, and time over which 
the negotiations have been going on. The results of this study are being 
used by a large number of life insurance companies, either for accumulat- 
ing data or in the actual selection of their sales force. This is, of course, 
a study of one particular and very limited occupation, but it has been so 
extensively and so thoroughly done that it can well be taken as a model 
for the future. 

The statistical analysis of the items on the personal history blank 
has not, however, been limited to the sales field. Not to go back to the 
well-known study of cab drivers by Morris Viteles** in 1926, we have as 
a fair example outside of the sales field a study by Carl J. Thomsen*® in 
1938 of 122 shirt pressers. He compared the items known about them at 
the time of their hiring, such as age, years in school, nationality, weight, 
height, and marital status, against their future earning power. He comes 
out with the result, tersely put, “hire them tall, young and single,” with 
some weight on Polish and Italian ancestry, and not too much education. 

The interview is the oldest form of selection and the one in which we 
are still probably the least scientific. The time when the manager re- 
fused to hire any black-haired salesman because he once had a black-haired 
man who was dishonest has probably passed. But, in the less extreme 
forms, we all have our pet likes and dislikes in the behavior of an appli- 
cant. We realize that these are not valid bases of selection, yet we find 
it hard to disregard them. Many of us are still apt to be guided by the 
old nursery rhyme: 

I do not like thee, Dr. Fell, 

The reason why, I cannot tell, 

But this I know, and know full well, 
I do not like thee, Dr. Fell. 





21Dorothy Goldsmith, ‘Use of the Personal History Blank as a Salesmanship Test,’’ Journal of 
Applied Psychology, Vol. 6, June, 1922. 

2Russell W. and G. V. Cope, “A ew of Rating the History and Achievement of Applicants 
for Positions,” Public Personnel Studies, 3 (No. 7) 1925. See also: “‘Selecting the Successful Sales- 
man,’ Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hartford, a Ren 1987. 

23*‘Selection of Agents—A Method of Relating Personal History Information to Probable Success 
in Life Insurance Selling,’’ Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, Connecticut, 1937, p. 22. 

*Morris S. Viteles, “The Science of Work,” W. W. Norton & Company, p. 171, 1934. 
, — J. Thomsen, “Tall, Young and Single,’’ Personnel Journal, Vol. XVII, No. 5, November, 
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My own special pet like is a pleasant smile, while my special aversion is 
the habit of the person who lounges over my desk. I have a hope, though 
not a conviction, that I am sufficiently on my guard not to let these char- 
acteristics count too much. 

We have had a good many studies of the interview and we know 
several items concerning it. We know that the interviewer talks too 
much,”* and the interviewee too little, and we know that unless we are 
very careful the interviewee who talks the least and lets us talk the most 
is most apt to get the job. We know that a report of an interview where 
we check definite items is probably more repeatable than a running de- 
scription of the same interview. 

Above all else, we know, though we are loath to admit it, that the 
interview alone, without the aid of the other three tools, is quite unre- 
liable in the selection of successful employees. The statistical study of 
this started 26 years ago in the now almost classical study of H. L. Hol- 
lingworth?? in which twelve judges, most of them sales managers, inter- 
viewed and ranked 57 men for sales positions. So great was the disagree- 
ment that as far as reliability of choice went the applicants might as well 
have been chosen by pure chance. 

Rather more studies have been done in England on the interview than 
in America. E. H. Magson?® made a detailed study of the estimates of 
general ability and found very little correlation between these interview 
estimates and estimates made by people after long acquaintance. W. F. 
Spielman and C. Burt?® compared the validity of estimates of character 
traits by trained and untrained interviewers. Here they found that the 
increased reliability under the trained observer was probably due to a 
more careful definition of the term on which they were rated. 

There is, or at least should be, a wealth of material on interviewing 
at present in the public employment offices and in the files of the per- 
sonnel departments of states where the merit system is in force and where 
test selection is supplemented by the committee interview. However, as 
yet very little of this has, I believe, been published, though certain in- 
structions to public employment offices are obtainable.*° 

The fourth tool for selection—references—is probably the poorest of 
the four. It does not require an elaborate statistical study to convince 
one of this. If you are a personnel director, take the last 15 recommenda- 


2R. S. Uhrbrock, “Analysis of Employment Interviews,’’ Personnel Journal, Vol. 12, No. 2, 
August, 1933. 


27H. L. Hollingworth, “Judging Human Character,” D. Appleton & Company, New York, 1922. 


3E. H. Magson, “How We Judge Intelligence,” British Journal of Psychology—Monograph Sup- 
plement No. 9, 1929. 


2Spielman and Burt, ‘‘The Estimation of Character Qualities in Vocational Guidance,” Industrial 
Fatigue Research Board, Report No. 33, 1926, pp. 57-72. 


Interviewing Applicants in Public Employment Offices,”” Employment Office Manual Series, 
Section 1, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Washington, 1935. 
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tions that you wrote and study them from the standpoint of the persons 
who received them. Of course, you told the truth, but ——. You are 
probably a little more frank over the telephone than you are in a letter, 
and if this is generally true the telephone is a better source of reference 
than a letter. You tell friends and people whom you trust more than you tell 
strangers. ‘Therefore, references from sources where there is a permanent 
contact are probably better than those from a less frequently used source. 
If you are patient in listening to references you may get the outstanding 
characteristics of the individual. Anyway, you will find out that the ap- 
plicant actually did work for the firm during the dates covered, and this 
may be worth knowing, even if it is all you do find out. 

The many research studies and conclusions quoted in this discussion 
(they form only a small fraction of the literature available) have all, 1 
believe, been most worth while. There is, however, one difficulty. Much 
of the work has been done for individual companies, and while it fits the 
needs of a particular company, it usually does not have widespread use. 
In a few instances, groups of firms have produced jointly results possessing 
rather universal application. We believe that the general trend in per- 
sonnel will be toward the pooling of resources and the obtaining of some 
universally usable results. . 

There is an additional reason for this pooling, since any investigation 
that deals with people must practically always extend over a period of 
time if it is to be definitely valid. Too often, for example, we draw our 
conclusions from the results of persons already on the job without making 
sure that in the first place the job has not influenced the test score or our 
other estimates, and in the second place that the conditions under which 
the test is given or the estimate made are identical for the applicant and 
the persons already employed. The ideally constructed test, personal his- 
tory blank, or type of interview, is one which is carefully developed by 
tryouts with present employees. It is then given to a large group of ap- 
plicants in whose selection, however, it has no function. The progress 
of the newer employees is watched over a period long enough to determine 
their success or failure, and the relation of the score to that success o1 
failure determined. Such a program can best be undertaken by the 
pooled interest of a group of companies and under a setup which will 
mean not less than ten years’ permanency. We are in sore need of more 
such setups in this country. 








A STUDY OF EMPLOYMENT APPLICATION FORMS 


By ALLEN EVERETT 
Federal Light & Traction Company 


The application form furnishes the employer with his first glimpse of a job seeker, 
and it also gives the applicant important impressions which influence his future 
opinions ef the organization, whether he is hired or not. The question is raised: 
Are companies making the fullest use of this hiring tool? In the following study 
Mr. Everett appraises a cross section of application forms currently being used by 
industrial organizations. 


pees 9 the head of your organization should tell you about a new type 
of mechanical apparatus, shortly to be placed in production by sev- 
eral manufacturers, to be sold at more than $20,000, and charged you with 
the responsibility of investigating the various makes and placing one in 
operation in your plant. What would you do? 

First you would probably consider carefully your line of procedure, 
which no doubt eventually would include certain tests of the competitive 
products and their manufacturers, from many angles, including: 


1. Comparative ratings of the manufacturers to secure a reasonable 
idea as to how well they were prepared to stand behind their 
products in the matter of guarantee, service, future deliveries, etc. 


2. Inquiries in respect to credit and terms each manufacturer would 
extend to your company in the financing of the purchase. 


3. A minute inspection of the several machines available, their com- 
parative strong and weak points, where they might differ in design, 
and the cause and effect of such differences. 

4. A comparative study of the economics of their operation, main- 
tenance involved, etc. 


5. Time and point of delivery and price and other points of com- 

parison too numerous to mention. 

Eventually, after many careful hours of study over a period of days and 
weeks, you would make your selection and hope everybody would be happy 
about it. 

Why, then, if it is customary to take such care in the selection of an 
expensive piece of machinery, is it not just as important to be as painstak- 
ing in making any kind of an investment involving a $20,000 expenditure? 
Because your company does make, in effect, an investment of more than 
$20,000 in every new employee, on the average. If you take the average 
annual rank and file salary in your organization and capitalize it at a rea- 
sonable interest rate, you may be surprised at the total theoretical invest- 
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ment you have in each employee, and it is apparent at a glance that too 
many unfortunate choices in new personnel will be detrimental from a 
dollars and cents viewpoint alone, not to mention the several other ill 
effects of needlessly high turnover of personnel. 


To this end, it has become standard practice universally when a 
vacancy exists to endeavor to eliminate at the front door those applicants 
who, for one reason or another, are judged unsuited, unqualified or unde- 
sired by the company. 

This process of weeding out the unqualified applicants is one of the 
important jobs of personnel departments working in cooperation with 
the operating departments that are in need of replacements or additional 
personnel. 


Throughout the land the job-seekers are on the march, and each year 
every company, whether it has vacancies or not, will have its quota of ap- 
plicants. This army of job-hunters contains several distinct types of people, 
such as: 


1. Graduates fresh from the schools or universities looking for thei1 
first business opportunity. 

2. People, well-qualified in their particular fields, who for reasons be- 
yond their control have lost their former positions. The reason 
may be due to the failure of a company or a significant curtailment 
of its activities; the necessity of making a change to a different or 
distant locality, etc. 

3. Individuals who have been dismissed from positions because they 
were not qualified and could not adapt themselves to the work 
in their former company. 


4. Persons who have been dismissed from former positions because 
of definite and frequent errors. 

5. That restless group which cannot bear to continue working with- 
out a periodic change of scenery and environment. 


An important objective of the personnel department is to segregate ap- 
plicants into these and other groups and, in effect, to tag each applicant 
with the proper label. This does not imply that because a person has been 
dismissed for cause from one organization and kind of job that he will not 
have a high “batting average” in another organization in a different atmos- 
phere and job; nor does it mean that an experienced man and a good pro- 
ducer who has lost his job because his former employer went out of busi- 
ness will always make good in new surroundings. However, with all of 
these facts revealed, those responsible for the choice of new personnel will 
have a better opportunity to make a satisfactory selection. 








PERSONNEL 


In order to assist them in their work, those interested in the personnel 
function have developed certain “tools,” invented through necessity and re- 
designed and improved through experience. 

The basic tool (having various adjustable fittings) used by manage- 
ment in the selection of new employees from today’s vast material market 
is a form, variously termed, but widely known as the “Application for Po- 
sition.” It is the form which, in theory, when filled out by the applicant, 
will tell the prospective employer what he should know in order to select 
or reject the applicant. 


A STUDY IN CONTRASTS 


The writer has been given an opportunity to study and compare criti- 
cally a large number of application forms currently used by a fair cross sec- 
tion of American firms. In this role of an objective critic I feel constrained 
to remark that the size, importance and financial standing of many of the 
companies were not always found to be consistent with the quality of the ap- 
plication form; nor was the converse found to be true. In fact, on the one 
hand a small and not generally well-known company uses a well-designed 
form of distinguished appearance, whereas a large and important organiza- 
tion has a form which certainly could not make the best public impression. 
Then it was startling to find some other small company using a form that 
was similar to a detailed hardware bill and soothing to find the next, a 
larger company, offering a well turned out design susceptible to little or no 
criticism. AH the forms examined had good points and also had certain 
characteristics which could be improved. 

The form shown in Figure | is a good example of a thoughtfully de- 
signed application blank. It consists of four pages, each 814 x 11 inches. 
Note that when the applicant fills in his name at the top of the blank and 
indicates the position he is seeking, he automatically forms a complete 
sentence. ‘The personal items that follow are well arranged as are the 
details under “Education.” The two inside pages of the form are given 
over entirely to “Experience,” which is probably more than ample space 
for this item. However, it is better than providing too little. Space is 
also provided on the inside pages for a photograph of the applicant. 

By and large it appears to be the universal current practice in industry 
to require the applicant to give practically the same general types of in- 
formation about himself. There are many variations, however, in respect 
to completeness of detail, specific questions depending upon the specialties 
of the business, combinations of the application form with other standard 
current forms, etc. But, in the main, here are headings under which the 
detailed information requested may be classified: 
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FIGURE 1 


REFERENCES (Those who are acquainted with your training and performance) 

| Do not use names of relatives 
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Business record and experience 
Miscellaneous items 
Additional remarks offered by applicant 


It is the purpose here to discuss briefly the items included under these 
classifications and the deviations and departures therefrom and also to 
touch upon the size, design and character of the form, the method of ap- 
proach in eliciting the desired information from the applicant, the arrange- 
ment of printed matter contained on the form, filing, etc. 


1. Name, address, etc, 

2. Personal and family record 
3. Physical characteristics 

4. Education 

5. References 

6. 

7. 

8. 


INFORMATION DESIRED ABOUT THE APPLICANT 


The name of the applicant—printed for clarity—appears on the first 
line as well as the date on which the application is made. Most companies 
provide a blank also for the Social Security Number. Some companies 
combine the name, to be printed by the applicant, in a sentence to resemble 
the start of a letter, such as: “ hereby makes applica- 
tion for a position as .’ This form of opening is not widely 
used but is good in that at the outset it gives the impression of a letter 
rather than a form, which at best can only be somewhat trite. Following 
the name, spaces are provided for the complete address, telephone number, 
etc. Some companies allow for a permanent address as well as present 
address in case the residence at the time of application is a temporary one. 
This may or may not be superfluous, depending upon individual experience. 








PERSONAL HISTORY 


It is customary to include next on the blank certain personal and 
family information and history. Most companies require about the same 
information on this subject with minor variations. It seems that informa- 
tion required by the companies surveyed differs practically only in respect 
to the amount of detail included on a particular point rather than as to 
the nature of the information that is wanted. Answers to questions con- 
cerning age, citizenship and line of descent, marital status and dependents, 
physical characteristics, including height, weight, health, defects, are always 
included. This information is all useful to the employer, but too much 
detail, particularly if it might be annoying or embarrassing to the applicant, 
might well be eliminated. The date of birth should be sufficient to deter- 
mine the age of the applicant, Place of birth will generally establish citi- 
zenship, but if the place is in a foreign country, additional questions as to 
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citizenship or first papers should tell the story. Birthplace of father and 
mother should suffice to establish the line of descent for all practical 
purposes. 


MARITAL STATUS 


There is a wide variation in the questions asked to determine marital 
status and dependents. Some companies simply ask if the applicant is 
married or single and how many minor or other dependents there are, but 
several companies ask that check marks be placed in boxes opposite the 
words “single, engaged, married, separated, divorced, widower and widow.” 
Sometimes these items are arranged horizontally across the page or placed 
vertically down the side of the page and boxed off from the rest of the 
blank. Is this information important, and how is the question received by 
the applicant? Suppose the applicant is divorced or separated. He is 
about to check off the item but feels that it is a deeply personal matter 
requiring considerable explanation which he does not care to commit to 
writing even if space were provided, though it never is. Often he will check 
“single” and let it go at that. It is the practice of many companies to de- 
sign the application blank to show only “married” or “single.” Additional 
information can be brought out, if necessary, in diplomatic questioning by 
a sympathetic interviewer. With regard to dependents, nearly every com- 
pany wants to know what responsibilities of this nature the applicant has 
and asks the number of children and other dependents. 

The blank in Figure 2 ranks high in excellence from an over-all stand- 
point. Like the example shown in Figure 1, it contains four pages, each 
814 x ll inches. The type is neat and well arranged. The statement of 
employment policy is succinct and frank. Note the total absence of boxes 
for “yes” and “no” answers. Also observe that the questions are not too 
personal. . 

All companies ask usually for the complexion, height and weight of the 
applicant and also the general health condition and if there are any physi- 
cal defects. A small photograph is often requested. At least one company 
uses one-half of an 814 by 11 inch page to question the applicant very 
thoroughly on his or her physical condition from head to toe. Unless this 
part of the questionnaire is checked against a subsequent physical examina- 
tion by a doctor, it is questionable whether the company would ever know 
if these questions were answered accurately. If a physical examination is 
given, then the detail included in this section of the application seems 
superfluous. - 

Depending specifically on the type of business in which the company is 
engaged, there are bound to be variations from the customary questions 
asked concerning physical characteristics, such as, for instance: White or 
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It is the policy of this company in filling vacancies to do so, as far as possible, 
from its own personnel. 


This is not always Possible, therefore please fill in this form with thorough- 
ness, explaining points you wish to stress in detail by additional notes. 


If you are not notified within a short time you are to consider negotiations 
closed. This may mean merely that in our survey of applicants we have selected 


one more nearly fitting our needs. 
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16. 


17. 


19. 


23. 


Present Employment 





If at present employed by give name and position of your supervising 
executive...... 


Education 
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If not graduated from high school or college, state what equivalent training you believe 
you have received 
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Colored; Automobile Driver and License Number; Left-Handed or Right- 
Handed, etc. 


EDUCATION 


Next comes education. It is customary to name the grade school 
and high school or trade school attended, date graduated or number of 
years completed, and courses in which the applicant specialized. The same 
information is requested covering college education, as well as the degree 
obtained. Most companies want to know whether or not the applicant 
has engaged in further study after leaving school and the nature of such 
further study. A few of the application blanks surveyed went into some 
detail about extra-curricular activities while in school, including athletic, 
journalistic, management and social activities, and also whether or not the 
applicant earned part or all of the cost of his education. 

Figure 3 shows two sections from the inside pages of the form dis- 
played in Figure 2. Note the information asked for under “Present Em- 
ployment,” and that the questions under “Education” permit the appli- 
cant a chance to give a good account of both his formal and informal 
education. 


REFERENCES 


Names and addresses of personal references, usually three, four or 
more, are universally requested. In practically every one of the forms it is 
stated that these individuals shall be people known to the applicant socially, 
who are not relatives or former employers. Some of the companies 
require that the applicant shall have known the individuals whose names 
he has given for reference for at least five years. The personal reference 
section of the application blank for all companies is practically identical, so 
there is little room for doubt that every company is in agreement on 
the necessity for having these references. It is presumed that every company 
is meticulous about writing to each one of the individuals named by the 
applicant as a personal reference, with a view to obtaining information 
about the character and integrity of the applicant. There is every reason 
to suspect, however, that all the replies received will be favorable. Yet the 
very name and occupation of the individual given as reference, together 
with the character of the letter he writes in reply to the request for refer- 
ence, very often serve a useful purpose in getting “a line” on the applicant. 


FORMER EMPLOYERS 


Every application blank surveyed included a section for previous busi- 
ness experience. A majority of the companies wanted information about the 
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applicant’s business connections for the past ten years. A few wanted every 
year accounted for after leaving school. The application blanks were 
practically unanimous in asking the name and address of the former em- 
ployers, the position held, the kind of work performed and under whom, 
the last salary received and the reason for leaving. As in the case of social 
references it is presumed that the prospective employer writes to at least the 
last few former employers to request information about the work, etc., of 
the applicant and then checks the replies against the information supplied 
by the applicant concerning his former positions. The results of such checks 
may be just as useful in determining whether to employ the applicant as 
the recommendation made by the former employer. 

In addition, most companies want to know in this section just what 
kind of a position the applicant is seeking, whether or not he has worked, 
or applied to the company for work previously, whether he has relatives or 
friends in the company and who it was who suggested that he apply for a 
position. 


FINANCIAL DATA 


Various other questions are asked not specifically classified elsewhere. 
Generally, companies want to know whether or not the applicant owns or 
rents his own home, lives with parents, boards with others, etc. A few of 
the companies ask certain financial information concerning savings accounts, 
insurance policies, securities owned, debts, etc. Companies requesting per- 
sonal financial information are careful to make their questions general so 
that it will not appear they are probing too much into the applicant’s per- 
sonal life in a way that might give offense. Here again, questions of such 
a nature might well be limited to a very few. Much can be brought out by 
tactful personal interview. 


Several of the companies want to know if the applicant has any hobbies, 
whether he is a member of any clubs, fraternal organizations, business as- 
sociations, etc. Information of this sort helps the prospective employer to 
form a more complete picture of the personality of the applicant. 


RELIGION 


Some firms ask specific questions about the applicant’s religion and 
holidays that must be observed on account of religion, in addition, to na- 
tional holidays, etc., while a few simply ask the applicant to state his “re- 
ligious preference.” It would seem that the latter form of question is 
sufficient for all reasonable purposes and that based on the reply to such 
a question. any further information needed may be brought out in the in- 
terview. 
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A majority of the application forms are designed to include several 
blank lines in which the applicant is invited to express himself on any 
point, not included in the questionnaire, which he might consider im- 
portant in showing his fitness for the position for which he is applying. As 
a by-product of a provision for such remarks, the prospective employer may 
also glean from the manner of the applicant’s expression some useful bit of 
information which might not have been brought to light otherwise. 


Lastly, most of the companies provide a space for the legal signature 
of the applicant. This is sometimes preceded by a printed statement, to 
which the applicant subscribes when he writes his signature, stating certain 
rules and regulations of the company, etc. 


Below the last part of the form to be filled in by the applicant, some 
companies provide spaces in which the interviewer makes a few pertinent 
remarks. Other companies provide an additional small form on which the 
interviewer tabulates his impressions as the interview progresses. By and 
large the latter method is to be preferred in order that the interviewer's re- 
marks will not become an integral part of the application itself, because the 
application is a permanent record not subject to change, while the inter- 
viewer's impression is susceptible to change and might be a cause for sub- 
sequent embarrassment if made a part of the permanent record. 


DESIGN AND APPEARANCE OF THE APPLICATION FORM 


Naturally the prospective employer plans, through the proper design 
of the application form and the information to be elicited from the appli- 
cant, to obtain an accurate impression of his qualifications, abilities and 
personality. It is apparent from the review of the forms now being’ used 
in industry that the great majority of the companies also endeavor to make 
the form truly express the personality of the organization of the employer. 
In other words, it is of no little importance for the company to make a 
favorable impression on the applicant by the use of a dignified form courte- 
ously worded. A majority of the applicants are never employed and may 
never have an opportunity to know more of the company than what they 
may learn through impressions gained from the blank which they fill out. 
This is probably a very small item in the relations of an organization with 
the public, but one which should not be ignored if for no other reason 
than that of the inconsequential expense involved. Most of the application 
blanks studied are printed forms on 814 by 11 inch paper of a quality that 
will stand handling, filing and occasional reference over a reasonable period 
of time. The company name is displayed prominently but neatly at the 
top of the page. Such forms are readily stored in filing cabinets of stand- 
ard letter size and likewise can be folded to fit standard envelopes if 
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occasion arises to send them through the mails. On the other hand, some 
companies use forms made up in odd sizes—wide forms only a few inches 
high, or long narrow forms. These are unhandy to file or mail. Appar- 
ently attempts are made to conserve the amount of paper by unnecessarily 
crowding and cramping the information requested to a point where it is 
really difficult for the applicant to write in his replies. For instance, one 
form asks, after the question about whether or not the applicant has any 
physical defects, “If so, what are they?” and provides a small space about one 
and one-half inches long for the reply. There are many similar cases. 

The appearance of forms is enhanced by avoiding heavy ruled lines 
between the sections of the questionnaire containing different classifications 
of information. The same effect may be obtained by simply leaving two or 
three blank lines between these sections. 

Also, where there are several lines containing items which can be 
answered briefly, an arrangement such as this is recommended: 


Bhatt GE BGR. noes icscescss Co 
Citizen of What Country... . Religious Preference ....... 
Father’s Birthplace ........ Mother’s Birthplace ....... 
NE ate ew rede deuneees DEE vakn kee Kekecerecrtana 
B66 i aie ees depneseeenes ee ee err re 


The above arrangement is preferable to this one: 


It is highly desirable from several viewpoints, not the least being that 
of appearance, to provide plenty of space for replies to questions. Many 
people today who are experienced in the practical uses of the application 
blank are leaning toward a form of generous proportions. A sheet folded 
once into 814 by 11 inch size and thus presenting four surfaces each 814 by 
1] inches is now used by several companies. Often the first page is used to 
present several brief sentences on the employment policies of the company, or 
a brief description of the activities of the company, leaving three pages for 
‘the questionnaire itself. The use of boxes for “yes” and “no” checks and of 
tabular statements with headings along the side and across the top might be 
avoided as far as possible in order to make the questionnaire seem less com- 
plicated and more dignified. As an alternative, the use of simple sentences 
in the form of questions, with adequate spaces for the replies, is preferable. 
Sufficient space should be provided particularly for information on previ- 
ous employment. One company using four 814 by 11 inch pages for the 
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questionnaire devotes both of the two inside pages for previous experience. 
The company asks for complete details and states that its ability to consider 
the applicant seriously depends upon the completeness of the information. 
There are five headings along the 11-inch side of the page, viz., “From” 
(date) “To” (date), “Name and address of employer, position, duties, and 
responsibilities,” “Reasons for leaving,” and ‘Salary received.” There are 
no headings along the left-hand margin so that as many lines as are neces- 
sary may be utilized to describe any one position. 


TWO METHODS OF ELICITING INFORMATION 


There are two extremes in the design of the questionnaire to elicit the 
information desired by the prospective employer. On the one hand, cate- 
gorical questions may be so asked as to permit practically a “yes” or a “no” 
reply in the majority of cases. On the other hand, questions may be put 
deftly in such a way as to require a reply in the form of a complete sen- 
tence. Naturally the first method is so easily understood by the applicant 
that a questionnaire of this type may be filled out quickly, not very much 
thought being required. On the other hand, the second method requires a 
little more thought and ingenuity on the part of the applicant, and his 
powers of expression will be tested, all of which will give the prospective 
employer some further insight on the general intelligence and ability of 
the applicant. Among the application blanks examined there are samples 
of both of these methods. It appears, however, that a majority of the com- 
panies lean toward the method of giving the applicant a more or less free 
hand in self-expression, 


THE APPLICATION BLANK IN COMBINATION WITH OTHER FORMS 


It is noted that in a very few instances the application blank is de- | 


signed in combination with the employee’s record and history card and in 
some cases with the fidelity bond questionnaire. It is presumed that the 
companies using these combinations find some advantage in so doing. The 
application deals primarily with an employee’s history prior to employ- 
ment, while the history card shows his record on the job. Some items are 
common to both forms. The fidelity bond form closely resembles the ap- 
plication form, which is probably the reason for this combination. However, 
the great majority of companies have separate forms prepared. Most com- 
panies ask every applicant to fill out the application for position form, while 
only those actually hired need fill out the bond or have a record and history 
blank made out for them. Hence, it is assumed from the evidence that 
most companies feel that it is simpler to keep these forms as separate in- 
struments. 
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It is noted, from the survey of the application blanks in use in in- 
dustry today, that the trend is toward: 


i. 


2. 


A form separate from, and not in combination with, the record and 
history form, fidelity bond form, etc. 

A form equivalent to letter size or, if larger, folded to letter size, 
printed in a dignified manner on durable paper of good quality. 
The use of a printed form containing as small a number of dif: 
ferent styles of type as possible, and the avoidance of other and less 
neat methods of reproduction. 

Avoiding in the design, as far as is practicable, the use of the boxes, 
tabular columns, etc., using in lieu thereof questions designed in the 
form of brief sentences with ample space for self-expression by the 
applicant, thus permitting the form to approach the appearance of 
a letter rather than the appearance of a complicated statement. 
Avoiding request for applicant to commit himself in writing on 
questions of a deeply personal matter, and as an alternative tact- 
fully eliciting such information as is considered necessary in the 
interview. 

Avoiding superfluous detail. 

Provision for voluntary expression by applicant on subjects not 
covered by questionnaire, which in opinion of applicant may fur- 
ther his chances for employment. 

Provision for a small photograph. 








DEVELOPING PROMOTIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


By HAROLD B. BERGEN 
McKinsey, Wellington & Company 


Most employers confidently believe that in their companies there is ample oppor- 
tunity for advancement for the ambitious and able worker. This is no doubt true, 
but bring this down to individual cases and a different story may be disclosed. 
Men are advancing in the company, but are they the right individuals? Are better 
qualified people caught in departmental back eddies because of a faulty promo- 
tional system? Are worthy individuals being blocked from promotion by selfish 
superiors who do not want to lose their services? These are some of the questions 
raised and discussed by Mr. Bergen in the following article. 


— wag has suggested that the expression, “You can’t keep a good 

man down,” was invented by those at the top to explain how they got 
there. Although most employers think that there are excellent oppor- 
tunities for advancement in their respective organizations and that pro- 
motions are based on merit, studies of employee attitudes have’ disclosed 
much dissatisfaction with the fairness of the promotion procedures. In 
business, as well as in other institutions, there is frequently a woeful lag 
between executive intentions regarding promotions and actual practice. 
A few examples will illustrate what all too often happens. 


COMPANY A 


Tom Everett was a punch press operator in a medium-sized plant 
manufacturing metal products. His job might be classified as semi- 
skilled; to become proficient, the employee needed only a short period 
of training. In the judgment of his foreman, Tom was one of the 
most efficient operators in the department, capable of becoming a 
skilled mechanic and, perhaps, a foreman or even higher supervisor. 
If Tom should leave the department, however, the foreman’s operating 
record would suffer, at least until another man equally competent had 
been broken in. But good men were scarce. So when opportunities 
for promotion in other departments occurred, the foreman passed Tom 
up repeatedly, and occasionally recommended less competent men for 
advancement. | 


COMPANY B 


In a large financial.institution, Sam Williamson was an outstanding 
bookkeeper interested in statistical work as a career. He was a pains- 
taking student of statistical methods, had mastered many standard texts 
on the subject, and had completed with high grades several advanced 
courses in the evening division of a local university. When an opening 
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occurred in the statistical department and the personnel manager wanted 
to promote Sam to this vacancy, however, Sam’s boss opposed the trans- 
fer, claiming with sincerity that Sam’s present job was worth just as 
much as the one that was open in the statistical department. Because 
the personnel manager could not prove that the latter job was worth 
more, Sam was not promoted. 


COMPANY C 


The central engineering department of a large manufacturing com- 
pany, with a number of plants in various states, needed a mechanical 
engineer with certain specialized refrigeration experience. The chief 
engineer could not recall the name of any man in the company with 
such experience. He got in touch, therefore, with the employment 
bureau maintained by a professional engineering society, and located 
to his surprise in one of the plants of the company a man with the 
desired qualifications who had registered at the bureau before joining 
the company. Fortunately, the latter’s promotion followed. It later 
developed, however, that there was a better qualified man in another 
plant of the company, whose previous industrial experience had not 
been brought to the attention of the chief engineer. 


COMPANY D 


A new department in a large chemical plant was expanding rapidly. 
Promotions to higher-grade jobs in that department were frequent for 
the men recently hired. But qualified workers with longer service in 
other departments were not promoted to the new department because 
adequate employment methods and promotion procedures had not been. 
developed. 


COMPANY E 


In another company a situation similar to that in Company D 
developed, in this case because the agreement with the union specified 
that promotion should be solely on the basis of departmental seniority. 


COMPANY F 


In a large department store, the personnel manager wanted to pro- 
mote a highly efficient sales clerk to a more responsible and better 
paying job in another department. This promotion was blocked effec- 
tively by the vehement opposition of the buyer in the first department, 
who was afraid that her own record and bonus would suffer in the event 
that one of her best saleswomen was replaced by a less efficient girl. 


These cases with variations could be multiplied throughout indus- 
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trial, merchandising, and financial institutions. One has only to look at 
the record of turnover of department store buyers to realize that they are 
“forgotten” men or women; promotion seems to come from outside the 
respective stores which employ these individuals. In industrial plants, 
many good men are held back by selfish foremen or department heads— 
often because supervisory bonuses would otherwise suffer. Also, the or- 
ganized recruitment and training of college men by industry has in the 
minds of many factory workers blocked opportunities for promotion. In 
several plants the employee representatives have complained of the reduced 
opportunities for advancement allegedly resulting from the employment 
of college men. 

If America is to remain the “land of opportunity,” it will be neces- 
sary for management to develop better employment methods. We can 
no longer rely upon the frontier. (It will be necessary also through in- 
dustrial research to develop new opportunities.) Unless better opportuni- 
ties are created, there is a danger that class consciousness will be engen- 
dered. Studies of employee attitudes have indicated the seriousness of 
the situation. 

The sincere efforts of management to improve the procedures of pro- 
motion will pay dividends in increased employee satisfaction. For ex- 
ample, in one company a group of factory operators were given some me- 
chanical aptitude tests, A number of these men were to be selected on 
the basis of competitive examination for apprentice training in the main- 
tenance department. The competition was open to any man in the plant. 
The personnel department had set up a battery of tests and a series of 
ratings by foremen and supervisors as measures of individual fitness. After 
finishing the examination, several men volunteered the opinion that it 
was “one of the finest things the company had ever done—no longer did 
you have to have pull with the foreman to get ahead.” 


COMPANY G 


A well-known company employing approximately 3000 workers 
centralizes all hiring, transfers, promotions, pay adjustments, and sepa- 
rations in the employment department. This does not mean that the 
employment manager has the authority to move an employee without 
the approval of the department head—it means rather that all changes 
in an employee’s status must clear through the employment office before 
the adjustment is made. Only the senior executive posts are excluded. 
Whenever a vacancy occurs, whenever a salary adjustment is recom- 
mended, or when an employee’s services are to be terminated, the em- 
ployment office is notified well in advance. 

The employment department has developed in cooperation with 
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the operating executives: (1) a series of specifications which define the 
duties of and required qualifications for each class of jobs, and (2) a 
grading plan which groups these job classifications into appropriate 
grades arranged in an ascending order of importance and value to the 
company. In addition, for each employee a central qualification card 
is maintained which summarizes the significant facts about his previous 
business history, education and training, service and earnings, progress 
and performance, etc. It is kept up to date by periodic ratings, in- 
terviews, and reports of performance. It is supplemented by detailed 
records in the employee’s folder. 


Whenever an opening occurs, the records of employees in lower- 
grade jobs are reviewed, irrespective of department, and the three or 
four workers who appear best qualified under the standards required 
for the vacancy are considered carefully by the department head and 
the employment manager. A final selection is made and the “best” 
man promoted, provided, of course, that his present supervisor agrees 
to the promotion. His position is then filled in a similar manner, and 
this procedure is continued until it is necessary to hire someone from 
the outside—preferably a former employee who has been laid off. These 
so-called “chain” promotions have had an appreciable effect in im- 
proving employee morale. 

The company has found it desirable to maintain a roster of out- 
standing employees in different levels of the organization who are given 
special training for promotion in advance of actual vacancies. In this 
way, a number of candidates are usually mobilized for promotion. In 
addition, a number of rank-and-file workers who lack a college educa- 
tion are selected each year on a competitive basis for cooperative train- 
ing in a nearby university. 


The question has been raised as to whether organized labor will co- 
operate in the development of promotional opportunities. There is evi- 
dence to indicate that it will, if mutual distrust and suspicion have been 
eliminated. Some union agreements provide that length of service shall 
govern promotions, if experience, training, skill, ability, physical fitness, 
and the like are relatively the same. It will be necessary, however, to 
convince the employees that the management is sincere and that no dis- 
crimination will be practiced. The union officers and the employees will 
have to be educated in the promotion procedures, because the workers 
not only must believe in the good intentions of the management but also 
must know the management has the ability to pick the best men for pro- 
motion. 

Recently, a former labor leader, who is now the industrial relations 
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manager of a large company, stated privately to a group of personnel men 
that the seniority problem would gradually disappear with the devel- 
opment of better employment methods. He claimed that present seni- 
ority headaches were the result of inefficient employment management in 
the past, including favoritism by foremen, discrimination against union 
men, and inadequate procedures, The experience of a number of pro- 
gressive companies with improved methods would bear this out. Better 
employment procedures will improve employee relations, not only with 
respect to promotion but also in connection with layoffs and reemployment, 











